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THE AUTHOR’S PURPOSE BY THE AUTHOR. 





Custer and Other Poems. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
author of ‘‘ Poems of Passion,’’ etc. With a por- 
trait, and illustrations. 134 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 


How to Live Longer and Why We do Not Live Longer, 
By J. R. Hayes, M.D. I80pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 


Pennsylvania: Colony and Commonwealth, By Sidney 
George Fisher, author of ‘‘ The Making of Penn- 
sylvania.’’ With map. 442 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Researches upon the Antiquity of Man. In the Delaware 
Valley, and the Eastern United States. By Henry 
C. Mercer. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania series in Philology, Literature and 
Archeology. Vol. VI. Illustrated. 178 pp. 
8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 

Romance of Old New York, A. By Edgar Fawcett, 
author of ‘‘A Demoralizing Marriage,’’ etc. 
204 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

That Affair Next Door. By Anna Katharine Green. 
(Mrs. Charles Rohlfs). 399 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 87 cents. 


Custer and Other Poems. By ELLA WHEELER WILCox. 
I wrote ‘‘Custer’’ to test my powers in epic verse and to pay a tribute to a picturesque 


American hero. 


elaborated, and calls for a style of verse not popular to-day. 
comprise the book, from as many different causes as there are poems. 


It was a difficult task as the epic allows, but one event in a hero’s life to be 


I wrote ‘‘ Other Poems,’’ which 
The sub-title of the 


much criticised ‘‘Two Nights,’’ explains the poem to all save those who do not wish to be 


unprejudiced. 


NEw York, 
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How to Live Longer and Why We do Not Live Longer. By J. R. Haves, M.D. 


‘‘ How to Live Longer ’’ was written with a view of calling public attention to certain 
facts tending to show that the average duration of human life in all civilized countries haq 
increased in the past fifty years, imperceptibly to the masses—but actually due to science 
(practical) in all its phases ; and to show to enlightened humanity that the will-power of man, 
if properly exercised, is capable of greater results in this connection, and that man can live 
much longer, be more happy, and healthier on this earth while he lives. 

The aim of the book is humanitarian. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1897. SMH mpeg ADO 


Pennsylvania: Colony and Commonwealth. By Sypney G. FisHER. 


My principal reason for writing ‘‘ Pennsylvania: Colony and Commonwealth,’’ was that I 
have always been infatuated with colonial history. Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that this was the cause which led me to write it rather than the reason for writing it. My 
reason for choosing Pennsylvania was that its history is more interesting and exciting than the 
history of any of the other original States. Another reason was that this history had been 
very much neglected and misunderstood and needed to be set forth in its true light. 


7 
PHILADELPHIA, March 1, 1897. ge Oe ee 
r 


Researches Upon the Antiquity of Man. By Henry C. MERCER. 


In ‘‘ Researches upon the Antiyuity of Man,’’ I try to describe a search in the accumu- 
lated rubbish of shells cast aside by feasting savages, in the subterranean darkness of caves, at 
communal deposits of buried human bones, at ancient gravel banks, and at quarries _w where 
stone blades were clipped by prehistoric craftsmen. — 

The gathered evidence of these presumably oldest sites of human occupancy is weighed in 
answer to the question whether man reached eastern North America in geologically recent 
times, or existing there at an epoch antedating the present by about 20,000 years, he dwelt 


upon the Atlantic seaboard as a contemporary of the mastodon and the tapir, the peccary and 
the fossil sloth. 


DoyLESTOWN, Pa., March 1, 1897. Flenry C. Mercer, 


A Romance of Old New York. By Epcar Fawcert. 


During the past five-and-twenty years I have published more than five-and-thirty novels, 
and only two or three of these have been concerned with any other J/oca/e than that of New 
York. In this series I have treated nearly every known phase of New York life. A critic of 
eminence has kindly written of the series that it betrays ‘‘a familiarity with the phases of life 
in that city’’ (New York), ‘‘ which recalls Balzac’s knowledge of Paris.”’ Like Balzac, then, if 
you please, I have sought to concern myself not only with modern but with old New York, 
and my reason for writing ‘‘A Romance of Old New York’’ is therefore clear. I hope to 
follow up this novel with others dealing in similar by-gone periods and episodes. 


That Affair Next Door. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 


I wrote ‘“‘ That Affair Next Door,’’ because I could not help doing so. ‘There is two years 
steady thought in the book. The plot and characters then took possession of me and-I yielded 
to their influence. Judging from the reviews and the reported sales, the public is getting 
pleasure from the book. It is spoken of as being a dangerous rival to ‘‘’The Leavenworth 


Case.’ 
BuFFALO, N. Y., March 3, 1897. ae HG btharcesy Yara ce 


NEw York, February 1, 1897. 
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DR. ARTHUR DONALDSON SMITH. 
Dr. Donaldson Smith has accomplished one 
of the brilliant feats of African travel, in all 
respects the most remarkable, which has been 


recorded since Stanley’s ‘‘ Relief’’ of Emin 


Pasha. A number of private explorations 
have been set on foot by young men of means 
during the past six or eight years, but no one 
of them has returned with as large substantive 
results as Dr. Smith has brought back from 
his trip from Somaliland to Lake Rudolf 
and Stephanie. 

Dr. Smith came to his work with little pre- 
paration but native ability and the professional 
training of a medical course at the University 
of Pennsylvania and a careful drill in some 
of the details of his work in London before 
leaving. Born in this city April 27, 1864, the 
son of Jesse Evans Smith and Martha Jane 
Knight, he entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1881, and was graduated in the class 
of 85. Hestudied at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity from 1885 to 1886 ; the Harvard Medical 
School, 1886-1888, and the University of 
Heidelberg, 1888-1890. This general training 
bred in him an interest in science rather than 
in his profession, and after a brief period of 
practice, he addressed himself to the work of 
exploration. With the wisdom beyond that 
of most men who enter upon the same task he 
put himself in communication with the au- 
thorities of the British Museum and his expe- 
dition was provided with a thoroughly trained 
scientific staff. 

The task which he had set himself and 
which is described in his ‘‘ Through Unknown 
African Countries,’’ was one of the utmost 
difficulty. The chief trade routes to the great 
lakes, which are the centre of a considerable 
native commerce, pass along familiar lines 
from points on the coast opposite Zanzibar up 
tothe Uganda. They avoid in this way the 
Masai on the north and they do not go far 
enough south to get in the way of the: native 
tribes who have given the German occupation 
of East Africa so much trouble. Repeated 
attempts have been made to cross Somaliland 
or to proceed northwest from some one of the 
points which have been occupied on the south- 
ern coast of the great horn of Africa by the 
British East Africa Company. ‘They all have 
been failures, because if one bent to the north, 
the Galla country proved an obstacle ; if one 
followed nearer the coast, there was lack of 
both food and water, while a course between led 
one directly across the Masai, an imprene- 
trable obstacle. Dr. Smith organized his 
party with care, but on a scale modest com- 
pared with that of large African expeditions, 
Started from Berbera, moved a little to the 
north of west until he was stopped at the 
Abyssinian frontier, and then succeeded, by 
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tact, persistence and great courage, in passing 
along westward until he reached Lake Rudolf 
and Stephanie. From this lake he returned 
to the coast. 

The details of this trip form no part of this 
sketch of Dr. Donaldson Smith, but the trip 
itself revealed the highest qualities as an ex- 
plorer. Where other men had been forced 
into conflicts with the natives, Dr. Smith 
peaceably provided himself with provisions. 
Where previous explorers had lost heavily, he 
saved all his men and returned to the coast 
with a loss of six—little short of marvelous. 
The difficulty of maintaining steady and con- 
tinuous collection in a strange region was 
skillfully surmounted and the care taken in 
packing, brought specimens to London in ex- 
traordinarily good condition. The geographi- 
cal results proved of the very highest value, a 
large part of four thousand miles never having 
been previously covered. In fact, throughout 
Dr. Donaldson Smith displayed, as so many 
Americans have, all the qualities which make 
the English explorer successful, with the tact 
and discrimination and a consideration for 
others, which adds to mere success something 
more and better. 

A man of liberal, but not of large fortune, 
whose income could be easily matched and 
overmatched by scores of idlers in any one of 
our great cities, Dr. Smith has dedicated him- 
self to the work of exploration, and has just 
started for a trip to Corea where he expects to 
continue his prowess as a shooter of big game 
in Africa. Nearly every variety of big game 
fell there before his rifle, and his trip in Corea 
and Manchooria will add important items to 
his bag. In these days of peace, exploration 
is almost the only outline for the adventurous, 
and it is difficult to exaggerate the importance 
to a nation of the discovery from time to time 
that it produces men who have all the quali- 
ties which bring success and safety in war. 
In character and bearing Dr. Smith is modest, 
unassuming and simple, with a reticence which 
gives small hint of his personal resources. 





The London Chronicle of March 12th says: 
‘The question as to how far an unofficial 
traveler, animated merely by curiosity, is justi- 
fied in killing men who object to his presence, 
is one that deserves the attention of Parlia- 
ment and press.’”’ 





=‘‘Fish-Tales and Some True Ones’’ is 
the suggestive title of a new book which will 
shortly be published by Mr. Edward Arnold 
from the pen of Bradnock Hall, the author of 
‘* Rough Mischance.’’ ‘This volume of stories 
is illustrated by an etching by the author, and 
from drawings by T. Hope McLachlan. 
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ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 
Mr. Terhune, author of ‘‘ Syria from the Sad- 
dle,’’ was born in Newark, N. J., December 21, 
1868. Heis the son of Rev. E. P. Terhune, 
and of the well- 
known writer, 
‘‘Marion Har- 
land.’’ Asa boy 
he spent several 
years in Europe, 
returning to 
America to com- 
plete his educa- 
tion. He grad- 
uated from Co- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity with the de- 
gree of B.A. He 
afterward re- 
turned to Europe 
and spent the 
greater part of 
1893-1894 in the 
Orient. The 
record of this journey was not intended for pub- 
lication in book form at the time, but was the 
jotting down of daily incidents and adven- 
tures as they occurred. This probably gives 
to ita realism and vividness not often found 
in travel-books on the Holy Land. He simply 
recorded impressions of every-day life and ex- 
periences, noting especially the people whom 
he met and the actual scenes about him. His 
‘* Syria ’’ is the Syria of to-day, and has the 
charm of real out-door life. Later he took up 
newspaper work, and became a contributor to 
several of the magazines, writing for them short 
stories, verse, and miscellaneous articles. He is 
still a newspaper man. In addition to ‘‘ Syria 
from the Saddle,’’ he has written ‘‘ Columbia 
Stories’’ and ‘‘ The Great Cedarhurst Mystery.”’ 





Albert Payson Terhune. 





ELLA HIGGINSON. 
The author of ‘‘ The Flower that Grew in the 
Sand and Other Stories,’’ (noticed in March 
Book NEws) was 
born on a Kansas 
prairie, and when 
two years old was 
taken to Oregon. 
She is the wife of 
Russell C. Higgin- 
son, a descendant 
of one of the 
founders of New 
England. Herliter- 
ary work consisted 


chiefly of sketches 7” 
and verses until a 
brief visit to New 
York and Chicago 





Ella Higginson 








THREE YOUNG WRITERS. 
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in 1893. Since the autumn of that year she 
has written many stories for M/cClure’s, Lip- 
pincott’s, Leslies’ Weekly, Youth's Companion, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Black Cat, and other 
magazines. Several years ago some of her 
choicest poems were gathered and published 
under .the title of ‘‘A Bunch of Western 
Clover.’’ Recently she has won the first prizes 
offered in two short-story contests. 





WINIFRED JOHNES 

Mrs. Johnes, author of ‘‘ Memoirs of a Lit- 
tle Girl,’’ ‘‘ Miss Gwynne, Bachelor,’’ was 
born in Erie,.,Pa., about thirty years ago, and 
was educated at Packer Institute, New York, 
and at Vassar.College, where she spent two 
years. She was distinguished for a remark- 
able memory for dates, biographic or literary, 
and for the ease with which she assimilated 
facts. At the close of her term at Vassar, her 
family moved to New York, where she has 
since lived, with the exception of a period 
spent in travel abroad. Five years ago she 
was married to Edward R. Johnes, a lawyer 
of New York City, who has been her most 
kind and sympathetic literary adviser. Her 
reading has been 
principally of clas- 
sic authors, both 
ancient and mod- 
ern. 


=Mr. Nimmo 
will publish early ;; 
in April a new {i 
work by Dr. Gas- ¥ 
quet, entitled 
‘The Old English 
Bible, and other 
Essays.’’ 
London Atheneum. 





“5 
CRUG 


Winifred Johnes. 


—=Mr. B. T. Batsford announces for publi- 
cation in April a volume entitled ‘‘ Windows: 
a Book about Stained and Painted Glass,”’ by 
Lewis F. Day. Mr. Batsford will issue also 
a treatise on the art and craft of plastering, by 
Mr. Wm. Millar, entitled ‘‘ Plastering: Plain 
and Decorative.’’ 

London Publishers’ Circular. 





Noon. 


The high sun spills his golden wine 

Across the fields : the crowding clover-buds 
Lift eager lips, and drain the draught divine, 

Till drowsy fire through veiny tissue floods; 
Languid they lean above the sleepy grass, 

While with deep whirring bass and treble fine, 
Tuning their tiny pipes, the small musicians pass. 

From ‘* An Opal,” 
by Ednah Proctor Clarke. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 

Boston, March 15, 1897. 
A new institution in Boston this winter has 
been ‘‘la Coterie francaise,’’ a sort of club 
founded by Mrs. McFarland with the design of 
gathering together a number of pleasant peo- 
ple who understand French. The President is 
Professor Brun, of Harvard University, who, 
alternating with M. Valleix, has given a num- 
ber of readings from Pierre Loti, Coppée and 
other authors. Once a month the Coterie has 
hada public reception with mvisic as well as 
the readings. 

Professor Charles Eliot Nce.ton has been giv- 
ing a series of popular lectures on Dante at 
the Prospect Union, Cambridgeport, and has 
delighted large audiences. 

The study of Dante is having a healthy 
growth in this country, and such lectures as 
those given by Mr. Norton and Mr. Thomas 
Davidson do a great deal to cultivate it. The 
Dante :Society of Cambridge, of which Mr. 
Norton is President, is just publishing as its 
fifteenth annual report, a bibliography of all 
the works done by Americans or in America 
concerning Dante. It is entitled ‘‘ Dante in 
America,’’ and is compiled by Mr. Theodore 
W. Koch. Mr. Koch quotes Lowell’s dictum 
that at Harvard ‘‘a stray Frenchman was 


caught now and then and kept as long as he 


could endure the baiting of his pupils. After 
failing as a teacher of his mother tongue, he 
commonly turned dancing-master, a calling 
which public opinion seems to have put on the 
same intellectual level with the other.’’ He 
tells how George Ticknor found it difficult to 
procure a copy of Dante in Boston in 1815, 
and impossible to get anyone to help him in 
treading it. ‘‘ Now all this is changed,’’ says 
Mr. Koch; ‘‘the study of the modern lan- 
guages has been placed on an equal footing 
with classical studies, and the growth of in- 
terest in our special author is indicative of the 
growth of the change. At present, ten of our 
leading colleges are offering special courses in 
the study of the Divina Commedia ; Harvard 
and Cornell have most excellent Dante collec- 
tions, and Dantesque literature is well repre- 
sented in many public and private libraries. 

This contrast between the present in- 
terest in Dante and the small following which 
he had in America in the early part of the cen- 
tury indicates an advance in culture and sound 
literary judgment.”’ 

It is interesting to note that the first Dante 
printed in America was Cary’s translation 
which was brought out in Philadelphia in 1822 
and now, seventy-five years later, Professor 
Kuhns, of Wesleyan University, is editing the 
Same translation for T. Y. Crowell and Com- 
pany, showing the vitality of a version which 
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of course can never represent the grace and 
beauty of the /erza rima. Mr. Koch devotes 
considerable space to the pioneers in Dante 
study inthiscountry. Da Ponte,the librettist of 
Don Giovanni, George Ticknor, Richard 
Henry Wilde, Longfellow, T. W. Parsons, 
Lowell and Professor Norton. Parsons, he 
calls ‘‘a poet of very high order, whose free 
fancy and exquisite workmanship have not 
won for him the wide popularity which his 
contributions to our literature merit.’’ 

Ginn and Company have also nearly ready 
the third monograph of the fourth volume of 
the publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, this is entitled ‘‘The War of the Thea- 
teers,’’ and is from the pen of Joseph H. 
Penniman, instructor in English. The essay 
deals with the quarrels of the playwrights 
Marston and Dekker with Ben Jonson. He 
discusses with the view of elucidating obscure 
references, ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,”’ 
‘« Histriomastix,’’ and nearly a dozen other 
plays. He throws a great deal of light on the 
manners and customs of three hundred years 
ago. 

The Reverend Edward Everett Hale will 
celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday early in 
April, and advantage has been taken of his 
absence from Boston during this month to 
arrange for an appropriate celebration of 
that auspicious event. The Lend a Hand 
Advisory Committee, consisting of Edwin 
D. Mead and four others, has determined 
to make the coming birthday a jubilee 
and to mark it by presenting the Ten Times 
One Society, which as is well-known, is Dr. 
Hale’s pet institution, with a sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars to be called ‘‘ The Hale 
Endowment Fund.’’ ‘‘ Of all the memorials 
which be proposed for Dr. Hale,’’ says Mr. 
Mead, ‘‘none would please him so much as 
this monument of the Ten Times One Corpo- 
ration, so well furnished that it need not de- 
pend upon his personality, and it would be a 
constant reminder of him and his grand work 
and life to coming generations.’’ Dr. Hale is 
undoubtedly the most striking personality that 
Boston possesses. His massive head, stooping 
shoulders, his peculiar voice and pronuncia- 
tions, kindly pathetic eyes, his unaccountable 
forgetfulness (not long ago he lost himself in 
his native city going to his own office), his 
amusing systems of financiering, his manifold 
energies directed ina thousand different direc- 
tions at once, his multitudinous manifestations 
of genius making even his mistakes almost 
unregrettable—everything about him, in fact, 
combines to make him a figure never to be 
forgotten. 

There is a project among Harvard students 
to erect a memorial to the memory of the late 
Professor Francis J. Child. It has been pro- 
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posed to convert the venerable Holden Chapel 
into a library of English and Anglo-Saxon 
literature with a memorial window. A circular 
has been sent to all the Alumni of Harvard 
asking for contributions. Professor Child 
(‘*‘ Stubby ’’ as he was familiarly called) was 
one of the most popular of all the college 
instructors and one would think that this fund 
would be easily raised. Professor Child was 
interested in establishing a chair of Russian 
at Harvard: the current number of the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine has a brief article 
by the recently-appointed instructor in Slavic 
languages, Mr. Leo Wiener. Mr. Wiener 
gives an eloquent plea for study in this field. 
But at the end of his report, after speaking of 
the services performed by the French, the Ger- 
mans and the Swedes, he says: ‘‘ The English 
.can speak with pride of Ralston, America has 
only Miss Isabel Hapgood as the representative 
of Slavic studies, though in a somewhat limited 
field.’” When I read that I began to count 
on my fingers the representatives of Slavic 
studies excluded by Mr. Wiener’s unfortunate 
‘‘Only’’! And (not to speak of others and 


many others) when I remembered all that the 
Honorable Jeremiah Curtin, himself a Har- 
vard graduate, had accomplished, I felt more 
sorry for Mr. Wiener than for Mr. Curtin. 
I suppose that that philological marvel could 


walk across Russia and by his skill in speaking 
various dialects deceive the peasants of almost 
any government into thinking that he himself 
was a peasant. His translations from the 
Russian and Polish (as well as his services in 
Russian folk-lore and the folk-lore of other 
nations—Keltic and Hungarian and Indian) 
would place him in the very front rank, and it 
is not too much to say that he has excelled 
even Mr. Ralston in the breadth of his acquire- 
ments. Mr. Curtin is now somewhere in 
the depths of Central America, making archzeo- 
logical investigations. 

Lee and Shepard have in preparation a new 
story by Mrs. Mary A. Denison, author of 
‘‘That Husband of Mine.’’ It is entitled 
‘* Captain Molly.’’ Mr. Abram English Brown, 
whose book, ‘‘ Beneath Old Rooftrees,’’ found 
many readers last year, will soon bring out 
another similar in scope called ‘‘ Beside Old 
Hearthstones.’’ And a third book, to bear 
the same imprint, will be ‘‘ The Supernatural : 
A Rational View of the Divine Work and of 
the Dual Nature of Man,’’ by a writer who 
hides under the anonymity of ‘‘ Katholikos,’’ 
but he is vouched for by the Reverend J. W. 
Reynolds, M. A., the prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

T. Y. Crowell and Company are hoping to 
bring out the two concluding volumes of Von 
Sybel’s History of the Founding of the Ger- 
man Empire. Professor Perrin found that 
his dual duties as teacher in the Boston Uni- 
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versity and Superintendent of the Wellesley 
schools were too absorbing to allow him to 
continue the task of translating this monn- 
mental work, and the forthcoming volumes 
have been done by Mrs. Helene Schimmel- 
fennig White. Crowell and Company have 
on their forthcoming list several stories by 
Judge Louis B. France, of Denver, Colorado, 
Judge France has a good deal of the vivacity 
and brilliancy of local coloring which Bret 
Harte once communicated to his mining 
stories. His ‘‘Pine Valley ’’ is a really won- 
derful description of frontier life. I am per- 
mitted to quote an extract from a letter sent 
to the author by an entire stranger who had 
found help and light in its unobtrusive moral. 
The writer says : 


‘‘One night last month, I read your little 
book to a knot of frontiersmen and cowboys 
gathered around my hearth. Among them 
was a neighbor, a morose, sullen man, whose 
neglect of wife and child have been a matter 
of unfavorable comment, even among his care- 
less, calloused associates. 

‘« There was an appreciative silence in the 
room and tears in my neighbor’s eyes when I 
finished, and when the others had gone he 
came and smashed my hand in his grip. 

‘«« Tell that fellow,’ he said simply, ‘that 
he has opened my eyes. The trail is plain 
now. God! What a brute I’ve been!’ 

‘* To-day that mother and child are beauti- 
fied in the outglow of his long-repressed affec- 
tion, and the man himself is transmogrified. 
Only a few moments ago she returned me the 
book that had wrought the transformation— 
she has had it a month. 

‘‘It is dog-eared and grimy and tear-stained 
—for the hands of toil are rough and moist, 
and the well of the heart is deep and copious— 
but I laid it reverentially on the Book of Books, 
and saw no incongruity therein. Both have 
missions to perform and performed ! 

‘‘Tt is not upon the altar of your vanity that 
I lay this tribute of a mother’s tears and pray- 
ers. Be content with the better part unex- 
pressed. It is enough to have conceived such 
a book—more to have written it.’ 


Miss Mary French Field, the daughter of the 
late Eugene Field, has been giving public read- 
ings from her father’s poems and winning 
golden opinions. She has a clear flexible 
voice, utterly free from the conventional man- 
nerisms of the professional elocutionist, and 
she is quite original and effective in many of 
her intonations and cadences. It is indeed a 
treat to hear those fascinating poems interpre- 
ted so sympathetically and gracefully. The 
Woman’s Press Association gave Miss Field 
and her mother a brilliant reception at the 
Parker House. 
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Thousands of people, young and old, will be 
grieved to learn of the serious and probably 
irrecoverable illness of ‘‘ Oliver Optic,’’ Wil- 
liam T. Adams, of Roxbury. Mr. Adams has 
been for years a great traveler. I don’t know 
how many times since he celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday, he has started off to distant 
lands across the Atlantic, or the Pacific. He 
recently returned from a trip to Jamaica and 
the disease was upon him then.’ 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who has 
been prevented by the state of her health from 
entertaining this winter as extensively as 
usual, held her last ‘‘ Friday afternoon ’’ last 
week and has now gone to Buffalo for a month’s 
visit. 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, whose eldest 
son has just entered the Sophomore class at 
Harvard, has been spending a few days in Bos- 
ton, and the College Club gave him a ‘‘ recep- 
tion’’ at their beautiful rooms at the Grund- 
mann studios. He read an account of the 
so-called miracle of the Greek Fire which he 
witnessed at Jerusalem. 

Mr. Richard Burton, author of ‘‘ Dumb in 
June,” is to read a paper on Kipling before 
Miss Chamberlayne’s school this week. Mr. 
Burton’s new volume of poems will be brought 
out about Easter by Copeland and Day. 


At the Gate. 


Swing open wide, O Gate, 
That I may enter in 

And see what lies in wait 
For me who have been born ! 
Her word I only scorn 

Who spake of death and sin. 


I know what is behind 
Your heavy brazen bars ; 

I heard it of the wind 
Where I dwelt yesterday : 
The wind that blows alway 
Among the ancient stars. 


Life is the chiefest thing 

The wind brought knowledge of, 
As it passed, murmuring : 

Life, with its infinite strength, 
And undiminished length 

Of years fulfilled with love. 


The wind spake not of sin 
That blows among the stars ; 
And so I enter in ; 

(Swing open wide, O Gate !) 
Fearless of what may wait 
Behind your heavy bars. 


From ‘‘ Matins,’’ 


by Francis Sherman. award Arnold. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


Dr. Arthur Donaldson Smith has written a 
model book of travel, ‘‘ Through Unknown 
African Countries.’’ The book is strong on 
the geographical side. The maps are large 
and clear, determined positions are numerous 
and the topography is accurately described. 
The tribes passed are carefully discriminated 
and well observed. The fauna has a full and 
careful narrative and the results are most re- 
markable—200 mammalia, several new; 700 
birds, twenty-four new; 300 reptiles, elever 
new ; 1000 butterflies, and 790 other insects. 
This is a large roll and the species are well 
covered in appendices. The narrative of travel 
has, not unnaturally, a large space given to 
shooting; but it is unmitigated nonsense to 
criticise this, as there was no useless slaughter 
and the smallest bird that was new plainly 
gave Dr. Smith more pleasure than the biggest 
tusker that was not. As for the spirit in which 
this trip with its perils, its risks and its diffi- 
culties is described, it is past praise. The 
simplicity, the modesty, the lack of self-con- 
sciousness, in a word, the high native courage 
in which the narrative is couched fills one with 
just pride in this American who dared so much 
for knowledge and science. 


* 
% % 


The delicious Alice Meynell has added 
childhood to her essays in observation. ‘‘ The 
Children’’ has been printed in this country 
with a certain engaging delicacy of design the 
English book lacks. It isa record of child- 
hood—anecdotal for the most part. The 
observation of the naturalist—a sort of 





Natives of Buntal (sitting). Some of the author’s escort (standing). 


From “ Through Unknown African Countries.’” 
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White’s Selborne of infancy. Notes of the 
twitterings of nestlings. Thestyle is now and 
then crude and lacks ease, but it is always 
fresh. Is it because children are growing rare 
that their value has just been re-discovered in 
literature ? 


* 
% * 
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of making his familiar adventures readable. 
His book repays far more than many more 
pretentious works. 


‘‘ The Divine Library ; Suggestions how to aE 


read the Bible,’’ ought not to be needed but it 
is. ‘* Literature and Dogma,’’ said the same 
thing twenty years ago and said it better, but 
not so well for the people to whom this book is 
addressed. D. J. Patterson Smyth writes in 
the hope and desire of making people believe 
more. Matthew Arnold left the impression 
that he wanted to make it possible for people 
to believe less. Ina reverent spirit and with 
earnest recognition of the devotional use of the 
Bible, Dr. Smyth marshals the reasons for 
studying the Bible, not as proof-texts, but as 
literature. His words are simple and his pro- 
posed study an easy plan of daily reading ; but 
the method outlined is sound and he recog- 
nizes that the Bible must be read with the new 
intelligence, or it will not be read at all. Read 
less, it is, indubitably. The book is a good 
one for members of a Bible class. 
* 
* * 

Mr. Albert Payson Terhune, who has more 
than one kinship reason for literary leanings, 
has written an agreeable, gossippy entertaining 
account ofa trip through Syria from Damascus 
South. ‘‘Syria from the Saddle’’ disarms 
criticism by its frank disclaimer of expert 


City Wall—where St. Paul was let down. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. From “ Syria from the Saddle.” 


knowledge or individual research. Mr. Ter- 
hune has the observant eye of a good reporter, 
the humor of an American and a happy knack 


Somali Knife, Spearhead, Comb, and Amulet. 
Edward Arnold. 
From “ Through Unknown African Countries,” 


Professor Mason Hoppin is a man of seventy- 
six, who has for the better part of a genera- 
tion been lecturing on the history of Art at 
Yale. He represents the earlier school in this 
field—though he has his precise archzeological 
knowledge—and when he began Lodger’s 
Winchlemann with its page outlines of bust 
and statue, was the standard authority. 
‘* Greek Art on Greek Soil,’’ by him, is full of 
the new view. A very valuable part of it is 
its close description of the finds of the last 
twenty years in Greek museums; but the 
chief charm of the book is the presence of the 
wider and more generous aspect of Greek art 
which preceded our current devotion to 
‘* periods ’’ and minute detail. Mr. Hoppinis 
throughout open-minded. He makes a cult 
of the proper emotion. He brings no spec- 
ialized expert opinion to bear on his problems. 
But he has a wide information, and his Greek 
reading, if not varied is sound, and if he talks 
on familiar things, familiar things, too, have 
their use. 


* 
% * 

‘* Beauty and Hygiene’’ is an anonymous 
and rather pretentious book which claims to 
give the methods by which Spanish women 
develop and retain their beauty. The author 
combats the idea that they fade early, and there 
is this truth in what he says, that in Spain, as. 
elsewhere, women are young looking longer 
than they once were ; but Spanish women Catl- 
not compare with the women of more northern 
races. Women of southern races do retain 4 
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certain bloom, but this is because they are 
moreidle. The author altogether omits in the 
array of lotions and unguents—dirty things 
most of them by the side of a good bath—the 
constant rest which Italian and Spanish women 
practice. Many pass one day in the week in 
bed, and they engage in few or none of the 
active labors which exhaust our women. 
* 


* * ° 

The ‘‘ Spoils of Poynton,’’ by Mr. Henry 
James, is a typical illustration of how com- 
pletely method can get the better of the man. 
There is nothing here but method used with 
surpassing skill to give the effect of reality; 
but when you step in, the effect is gone, like 
those Italian rooms whose walls are ingeni- 
ously decorated so that in the doorway the 
walls seem to carry a picture. Nearer you 
find only dots of color and 
dashes of gray. 

x 

Mr. William Sharp seemed a 
few years ago about to do some- 
thing. ‘‘ Wives in Exile” 
shows that he has not. It is an 
empty tale, not well told, of two 
women who went yachting alone. 

x 


* * 

High school teachers in 
American literature provided 
with an indifferent reference 
equipment—and what high 
school has a good one ?—will 
find ‘Topical Notes on Amer- 
ican Authors,’’ by Miss Lucy 
Tappan, useful. There are other 
books just as good, but the 
advantage of this is that its notes 
and references are fitted to a 
particular collection of books, a 
list of which is given, and they 
can be provided for a relatively smallsum. At 
the Gloucester, Mass., High School, they have 
been bought by a series of lectures and enter- 
tainments. Eleven authors, Irving, Cooper, 
and the New England group, are described by 
extracts, references and notes, mostly quoted, 
on life and works. This is all well, but unless 
steady work is required in continuous reading 
‘ of these authors, this work is more than 
wasted. It leaves the impression that students 
are learning literature when they are only 
committing facts. 

* 
* * 

The ‘‘ Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture’’ is an attempt to meet a natural demand. 
The age is eclectic. It is not creative. The 
large sale of the ‘‘ Library of American Litera- 
ture,’’ compiled by Mr. Stedman and Miss 
Hutchinson, showed the public demand for 
excerpts. Taking small public libraries and 
large private libraries together, there are a 


Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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great number of persons and purchasers who 
have no defined tastes, who wish to know 
something of many authors and. who if they 
had a broad array of ‘‘ complete works’’ 
would be lost in them and who if they were 
not lost have no room for them. The enor- 
mous sale of the Britannica Encyclopedia in this 
country—fifty thousand of the authorized edi- 
tion and seven hundred thousand of the re- 
prints—show, too, the prodigious encyclopedic 
appetite of this country. It is met and filled 
by the thirty volumes, of which about one- 
fifth have appeared. The plan is good. The 
work is well projected and the advisers are 
well selected, though there is a lack of expert 
equipment in the editors. A careful exami- 
nation of two volumes shows that the work is 
well done. No two persons would make the 


“ A Gorilla-like Negro.”’ 


From “ Syria from the Saddle.” 


same selections for this purpose ; but taking 
the stretch Aue-Ban, I find but two persons I 
would add, Avicenna and Aulus Gellius. This 
is a very small proportion. The introductions 
to each author, as is natural, smack of eulogy, 
but they are informed and so far as one can 
judge accurate. They lack instyle ; but that, 
I regret to say, is a lack in nearly all American 
work of this character. The selections are 
admirable. In such an author as Marcus 
Aurelius they give the man. Mr. Gummere, 
in limited space, has presented the English 
ballad most clearly and his introduction is in 
exactly the right key. This ‘‘ Library ’’ will, 
therefore, furnish an invaluable clue and con- 
spectus of the world’s literature. The good it 
will do is incalculable. Our national and 
social peril is the provincialism of the deeps 
whose extent is so great as to persuade its in- 
dwellers that they are the people and none else 
on the earth dwell. There could be no better 
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corrective of this than a vast view of the 
world’s best in all lands and all times. 
* 
y * * 

With this book comes one which illustrates 
the peril of not studying the Bible as literature 
and viewing it instead asa minute record of fact. 
The ‘‘ Heaven of the Bible,’’ by Ida C. Crad- 
dock, is literalism run mad. A sense of humor 
is almost as necessary in religious as in secu- 
lar affairs, if one is to escape the ridiculous. 
Sincere as this author seems to be, her work 
stares with the perils which surround any at- 
tempt to translate the metaphors of the spirit 
into the realities of sense. 


%* * 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner in ‘‘ The Re- 
lations of Literature to Life,’’ has brought 
together a related group of essays which 
might be called the creed of a literary man. 
Mr. Warner is a journalist of long and 
arduous labors. He has the essayists sense of 
humor. He is a novelist. He has traveled. 
He has known things, men and acts. But the 
burden of these essays is that there is nothing 
in all life of so much real worth as expres- 
sion and expansion. The entire business of 


running the affairs of the race, many and 
weighty as they are, Mr. Warner deems only 
ancillary to the crowning task of telling it and 
the more important work of self-development. 


This is a natural view to the man of letters, 
and it has its truth, for the universe itself only 
has its value as the expression of an higher 
power. But it is only a part of the truth, 
because literary expression is only a part, and 
the smaller part of humanexpression. But, 
however, one may differ from Mr. Warner’s 
thesis, his manner is easy, attractive and 
instructive. No, it is not better than scores 
of like books, but if nothing was written 
which was not better than that gone before, 
what would there be to review ? 


The Dreamer. 


I know I dream ; these are no earthly bowers 
Wherein the enraptured fancy roams at will. 
This warmth, this light, this sunshine and these 

showers 
Might ne’er be known to waking sense and skill. 
I know I dream—full soon will come the morrow, 
With its cold vapors and its leaden sky ; 
Yet from these dreamings, hope some hues may 
borrow 
To show how fair the lovelier land on high. 
I know I dream—but prythee do not wake me, 
Let wilful nature have awhile her way ; 
Nor will I mourn when these bright hues forsake me, 
And melt into the light of common day, 
Since to the trusting soul the faith is given 
That this life’s dreams shall prove the truths of 
heaven. 
From ‘‘ Hymns and Sonnets,’’ 


by Eliza Scudder. 
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NOTES FROM LONDON. 


LONDON, March 6, 1897. 

Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North ’’ is selling mag- 
nificently, in fact the orders have exceeded the 
supply, and a further edition will have to be 
prepared at once. This is the more remark- 
able as the book is not published at a popular 
price. Apparently there are plenty of people 
who have two guineas to spare. 


Olive Schreiner’s novel, ‘‘ Trooper Peter 
Halket’’ is also in great demand, although it 
has only been on sale fora few days. Itisa 
disappointing one, to a great extent, for the 
gifted author abuses her undoubted literary 
talent by employing it as a vehicle for pro- 
mulgating her own individual view of things 
and of persons, particularly of persons. Ever 
and anon the story resolves itself into a mere 
diatribe against a very prominent actor in the 
world’s drama at the present moment, to wit 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, against whom Madame 
Schreiner brings accusations that are unjust, 
undeserved and thoroughly absurd. It would 
be idle to assert that the book is ill-written 
or uninteresting, it is neither, but at the 
same time there is far too much personal 
matter in it. Like another woman author who 
has caught the popular fancy, Madame 
Schreiner subordinates everything to the ven- 
tilation of her own somewhat narrow-minded 
and bigoted ideas, and when she introduces 
the Divine Redeemer as a medium for dissemi- 
nating these ideas. one cannot repress a feeling 
that she has sacrificed reverence to effect, 
though we are quite willing to admit that she 
doubtless intended no irreverence. The book 
is sure to have an immense vogue, but it will 
be read with more curiosity than pleasure or 
profit. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes, by the way, has been 
quite a God-send to romance writers. He has 
figured prominently in at least four novels 
already, first in Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ God in the 
Car,’’ which has enjoyed a steady popularity 
since it first appeared some three years ago, 
then in ‘‘ Mr. Magnus,’’ and lastly in ‘‘ Peter 
Halket,’”’ and ‘‘ The Touchstone of Life,” a 
book published this week by Hutchinson and 
written by that clever lady Ella MacMahon. 
All these authors regard the great man from a 
different standpoint, and the impression gained 
of his character from the four books is a very 
funny and contradictory one. ‘Theoretically 
Madame Schreiner ought to know most about 
him, for report goes that she was his first and 
only love, and that his misogynism is the 
result of her having ‘‘ given him the mitten” 
yearsago. Curiously enough they both came 
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from South Africa in the same steamer 
recently. 


I may mention that a new edition of 5,000 
copies of ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm’’ 
is now in the press, bringing the number of 
volumes to the respectable total of 83,000. 

Mr. William Heinemann has in hand a 
work that should be of peculiar interest at the 
moment when the Eastern question is engag- 
ing the attention of the whole of the civilized 
world. It is entitled ‘‘ The Outgoing Turk,”’ 
and is the record of a journey through the vil- 
lages and towns of the outlying districts of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, by Mr. H.C. Thomson, 
author of ‘‘ The Chitral Campaign,’’ who has 
been sojourning in the Western Balkans. It 
includes a summary of the causes of the pres- 
ent situation in Turkey, and a consideration of 
the probable effect on the Turkish power of 
impending insurrection in Macedonia. 


The life of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, by his 
son, the present holder of the title, will be one 
of the chief books of the autumn. It will be 
published by Macmillan in two volumes. 

A welcome will be accorded to the volume 
of Sir Lewis Morris’s poems, which Kegan 
Paul and Company will publish this month. It 
will consist of a representative selection of 
poems, chosen by the poet himself. Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson is also forming a collection of his 
poems for publication in the autumn. 

One of the two romances left by the late 
William Morris will be published very shortly 
by the Kelmscott Press. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles,’’ while the 
other, ‘‘ The Sundering of the Flood,’’ is in 
preparation. 

A series of books on ‘‘ Musical History ”’ 
which the Clarendon Press has in preparation 
will be valuable and interesting to the student 
of the literature of music. The series will 
comprise five volumes under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. W. H. Hadow, Fellow of Worces- 
ter College. The first dealing with ‘‘ The 
Ecclesiastical Period’’ is by Professor H. E. 
Wooldridge, the second on ‘‘ The Seventeenth 
Century ’’ has been undertaken by that ster- 
ling musician, Dr. C. Hubert Parry. Mr. J. 
Fuller-Maitland deals with ‘‘ The Age of Bach 
and Handel,’’ the editor with ‘‘ The Viennese 
School and its Tunes,’’ and Mr. E. Daurenther 
will write an account of ‘‘ The Romantic Move- 
ment.’’ A pretty comprehensive list this. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press two essays 
in biography, ‘‘ Philip and Alexander of Mace- 
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donia,’’ by Mr. David G. Hogarth, author of 
‘* A Wandering Scholar in the Levant.’’ The 
new edition of Byron, which this publisher has 
in hand, will not be ready until next month, 
perhaps even later. 

A book for medicos which Mr. Murray also 
has in hand is ‘‘ Waste and Repair in Modern 
Life,’’ by Dr. Robson Roose, which deals with 
such subjects as infection and disinfection, the 
spread of diphtheria, etc. 

Mr. Zangwill has gone to Egypt and will 
proceed thence to Palestine, to explore the 
sites of the scenes in his forthcoming book, 
‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto,’’ a series of histori- 
cal romances of the great Jewish leaders. It 
may be ready in the autumn, but certainly not 
before then. 

Mr. Clark Russell continues to turn out ex- 
citing novels with praiseworthy energy and 
diligence. His latest ‘‘ The Last Entry ’’ will 
be published by Chatto and Windus in May. 


A charming addition to the Canterbury Poets 
has just been made by Walter Scott, in the 
shape of three new Browning volumes. The 
first contains ‘‘ Pippa Passes,’’ and other po- 
etic dramas; the second ‘“‘A Blot on the 
*scutcheon,’’ and other dramas, and the third 
‘‘ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, and Sar- 
dello.”’ 

Professional spiritualistic media will proba- 
bly bitterly resent the publication of Mr. Frank 
Podmore’s ‘‘ Studies in Psychical Research,’’ 
which is now completed and will be brought 
out by Kegan, Paul, Trench and Co., about 
the middle of April. Its chief aim is the ex- 
posure of spiritualist frauds, and many start- 
ling facts are set forth in its pages, together 
with the results of a careful examination of 
some of the ‘‘ ghost stories’’ that have been 
accepted by the Psychical Research Society as 
incontrovertible. There are separate chapters 
dealing with ‘‘ Spirit Rapping,’’ ‘‘ Manifesta- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ Clairvoyance,’’ etc., and illustrations 
in the shape of reproductions of drawings exe- 
cuted by persons under mesmeric influence. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker is once more in London, 
superintending the rehearsals of the dramatized 
version of his novel, ‘‘ The Seats of the 
Mighty,’’ with which, if present arrangements 
hold, Mr. Beerbohm Tree will open his new 
theatre in the Haymarket. 

Collectors of rare books should strain every 
nerve to secure a first copy of the book on 
Queen Victoria, by Mr. Holmes, chief libra- 
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rian at Windsor Castle, concerning which I 
sent you particulars last month. Although 
the book will not be published for some time 
yet, the whole of the edition de /uxe has been 
subscribed for and the vouchers have been 
sold and resold always at higher prices. The 
latest quotation gives thirty pounds as the 
figure ; more than four times the original price 
of the edition. 

Hutchinson’s have in hand an important 
book by the late Sir Richard Burton, which 
they will publish very shortly under the ex- 
traordinary and suggestive title, ‘‘ Human 
Sacrifice Among the Sephardim.’’ The book 
treats of the modern Jews, and discusses the 
sacrifice or murder of Padre Tomasso. It 
was completed years ago, when Sir Richard 
was Consul at Damascus, but publication was 
delayed on account of the author’s official 
position and the extreme anti-Semitic tenden- 
cies of the work. At the time of her death 
Lady Burton was preparing it for press, and 
her task was completed by her literary execu- 
tor, Mr. W. H. Wilkins. Lady Burton was 
offered an immense sum of money for the MS. 
by a wealthy Jew who wished to suppress it, 
but naturally sherefused to deal. The woman 
who could destroy the most valuable of all the 
work left by her gifted husband, because it 
was calculated to have a deleterious effect on 
weak and vicious minds, despite the fact that 
she was offered a fabulous sum for it, was not 
the person to succumb to a bribe for the sup- 
pression of stern truths. 


The largest sales during the past month were 
realized by Lord Robert’s ‘‘ Forty-one Years 
in India,’’ and among novels the list is headed 


by ‘‘On the Face of the Waters,’’ and 
““McLeod of the Camerons.’’ The only 
other novels that are selling freely are ‘‘ Peter 
Halket’’ and Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ Phroso,”’ 
which young people are reading with avidity ; 
it is excellent literary pabulum for them. 

There is an ever-increasing feeling for cheap 
and tastefully-bound editions of the English 
classics, which secure a far better sale then all 
but the most popular novels. The second edi- 
tion of- Miss Mary Kingsley’s™book is nearly 
ready, and there are plenty of orders waiting 
for it. 

Fifty thousand copies of Marie Corelli’s 
“‘ Ziska ’’’ have been sold. Mr. Arrowsmith 
bought the novel outright for £1,000 (five 
thousand dollars). The book sells for six 
shillings ($1.50) and the cost of its production 
is about twenty-four cents per copy. Of course 
there is a discount to the trade, but there must 
be a profit to Mr. Arrowsmith of at least 
$40,000. Ascor. 
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NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, March 15, 1897. 


For pure bookish interest an immediately 
forthcoming publication of the Macmillans 
stands alone. It is entitled ‘‘ Book Sales of 
the Year of 1896.’’ The authoris Temple Scott, 
and the volume contains a detailed description 
of all the most important books sold at auc- 
tion during the past year, with the names of 
the purchasers and the prices realized ; also 
complete indexes of names and subjects, with 
a general introduction and notes. It will be 
issued in a limited edition, attractively made 
up and printed on handsome paper. 

One of the best selling of the recent Mac- 
millan books is Mrs. Flora Annie Steel’s 
‘On the Face of the Waters,’’ which is now 
in its eighth edition. This opens a wide and 
eager market for Mrs. Steel’s forthcoming 
novel, a Scotch story, entitled, ‘‘ In the Tide- 
way,’’ which will be ready early in April. 

The Macmillans will also publish in April 
a volume of sea stories by John R. Spears, 
entitled ‘‘ The Port of Missing Ships.’’ No 
one, perhaps, among living writers knows the 
sea better than Mr. Spears. As a journalist 
and correspondent he has traveled the world 
over, and he brings to the description of men 
and things a keen faculty of observation and 
a clever and practiced pen. His work has 
long been familiar to readers of our best maga- 
zines, while some of his books, notably, 
‘“The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn,” have 
obtained a large measure of success. Mr. 
Spears is at present connected with the New 
York Sun, and is about forty-two years of age. 
He was at one time in the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and served a hard term of appren- 
ticeship on the great lakes as a sailor before 
the mast. His experience in newspaper work 
has been wide and varied, covering land as 
well as sea in course of his many adventurous 
journalistic enterprises. The Adirondack 
region is one of the territories he has mastered. 
The results of his work in that field he expects 
before long to embody in a new Adirondack 
guide book. 

The pages of New York Zife contain from 
week to week a most diverting pictorial com- 
mentary, both humorous and sentimental, on 
the weaknesses of human nature and on the 
social follies and fads of the hour. Many of 
these pictures are worthy of preservation in 
some more permanent form, and an attempt 
has been made to do this in a book that the 
Scribners will issue during the coming month. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Life Comedy, First Series,’ 
and will contain one hundred and forty of the 
best drawings from Zz/e, nearly all of them 
being full page in size. They will represent 
the work of Gibson, Wenzell, Van Schaick, 
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Toaspern, A. D. Blashfield, Sullivant, Hyde, 
Parker, Broughton, Small, Mora and others. 

The Scribners will issue also at an early date 
a‘‘Short History of Medizeval Europe,’’ by 
Oliver J. Thatcher, Professor of History in the 
University of Chicago. The publication of 
this book has been frequently urged by those 
who are acquainted with the author’s larger, 
well-known work, ‘‘ Europe in the Middle 
Age,’’ and it will no doubt meet the needs of 
readers who have been looking for a brief sur- 
vey of this important period. 

‘(In Plain Air ’’ is the odd title of a novel 
of New England of to-day that Messrs. Henry 
Holt and Co. will publish shortly. It is by 
Elizabeth Lyman Cabot, and depicts New 
England life and character with that fullness 
of knowledge that one finds only in the work 
of a few other writers, such as Miss Wilkins 
and Miss Jewett. The main theme of the 
story, as in Sudermann’s ‘‘ Magda,’’ is the 
conflict between a woman of the world and 
her narrow-minded, bigoted neighbors, among 
whom she returns to live, but Mrs. Cabot’s 
handling of it has a wholesomeness in place of 
the depressing sombreness of the German 
author. She depicts New England as distinctly 
the home of the descendants of the Puritans. 
The social standards and decrees of the town 
she pictures, Brookfield, are rigidly fixed, and 
when the heroine dares to question them 
Brookfield rises like a serpent and stings her. 
It is a story of great human interest. In the 
end we see a new Brookfield and the heroine 
and the man of her choice taking up their 
abode in it. They are of its life, but their 
heads are above the fog ‘‘In Plain Air.’’ 

The Harpers have in preparation for early 
publication a fully illustrated book entitled 
“Flowers of Field, Hill and Swamp,’’ by 
Caroline A. Creevey, author of ‘‘ Recreations 
in Botany.’’ In this new book the author 
describes all of the wild-flowers commonly 
met with in the Atlantic States, carefully and 
thoroughly, so that the amateur botanist will 
find no difficulty in placing them in their 
proper groups and families. The illustrations, 
which are about one hundred and fifty in 
number, have been drawn by Benjamin Lander 
from the living plants. 

The work of the late H. C. Bunner finds 
no lack of appreciation. His literary remains 
are gleaned from every source, and it is worth 
noting that some of his best work has been 
put into book form since his death. In the 
collection of stories lately published, entitled 
a Love in Old Cloathes,’’ we find the richest 
wine from his vintage. So too, in a forthcom- 
ing volume of the Harpers, called ‘‘ Three 
Operettas,’’ Mr. Bunner’s readers will strike 
upon one of his happiest and most charmingly 
characteristic veins of fancy and humor. The 
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operettas in the volume are ‘‘ The Three Little 
Kittens of the Land of Pie,’’ ‘‘ The Seven Old 
Ladies of Lavender Town,’’ and ‘‘ Bobby 
Shaftoe,’’ and their delightfully whimsical 
spirit will appeal strongly to his readers, espe- 
cially to the young people. The lyrics are 
accompanied by music by Oscar Weil. 

Other forthcoming books of the Harpers are 
Mr. W. D. Howells’ novel, ‘‘ The Landlord 
at Lion’s Head,’’ and a book of reminiscences 
by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, entitled ‘‘ An 
Epistle to Posterity.’’ Mrs. Sherwood’s recol- 
lections extend over a period of more than half 
a century of social, political, and literary life 
in America and abroad. She must surely have 
known everyone and gone everywhere, for there 
is hardly a bright name on the honor roll of 
arts, letters, and affairs that is not included in 
the list of her friends and acquaintances. The 
volume is an absorbing chronicle of travel and 
social experience in America, England, and on 
the Continent, full of interesting near side 
lights on well-known events and characters. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe is probably of all the survi- 
vors of Thackeray’s, the one who had the 
most intimate association with him—the origin 
of which has been told by him in his little 
book, ‘‘ With Thackeray in America,’’ issued 
several years ago by the Scribners. That firm 
will issue shortly another book by Mr. Crowe, 
entitled ‘‘ Thackeray’s Homes and Haunts,’’ 
which will be illustrated with sketches by 
Mr. Crowe (he is an associate of the Royal 
Academy) and will appear in a limited edition, 
printed handsomely on hand-made paper. To 
lovers of Thackeray the book will have a great 
interest, for the novelist’s different dwellings 
and resorts are intimately associated with his 
works as well as his life, and Mr. Crowe points 
out the many allusions that so identify them, 
indulging also in many bits of personal remi- 
niscences. 

An interesting bit of news is the announce- 
ment by the Appletons that they have become 
the publishers of a list of Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land’s books, headed by his new work ‘‘ Way- 
side Courtships.’’ The stories in this book 
deal with the same theme, the influence of 
woman, exerted by chance often, upon this or 
that career, and the quality of the treatment 
is said to show an interesting advance in the 
powers of the writer. With ‘‘ Wayside Court- 
ships ”’ will appear new editions of Mr. Gar- 
land’s studies of political life, ‘‘ A Member of 
the Third House,’’ and ‘‘ A Spoil of Office,”’ 
also his story, ‘‘ Jason Edwards.’’ All these 
books will be issued in uniform style. 

The late Archbishop Benson’s book on Cy- 
prian will be issued shortly by the Appletons, 
with an introduction by Bishop Potter. It will 
be entitled ‘‘ Cyprian: His Life, his Time, his 
Work,’’ and it will be complete in one volume, 
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containing maps and several original docu- 
ments. Dr. Benson regarded Cyprian as the 
Father of the Church who had ‘‘ done most to 
turn the pagan to the Christian temper in the 
world.’’ Cyprian appeared to him to ‘‘ have 
dealt masterfully with lasting problems in the 
church, and to have left behind him a living 
theory—so living that the ‘ecclesia principa- 
lis’ has never ceased to fret over it and re- 
touch it.’’ 

A sumptuous work, unique in interest, is in 
preparation for publication by Edward Arnold, 
on ‘‘Old English Glasses,’’ the purpose of 
which is to give an account of glass drinking 
vessels in England, from early times down to 
the end of the eighteenth century, accom- 
panied by introductory notices of continental 
glasses during the same period. It will make 
a superb volume of 500 pages, large quarto in 

size, and will be illustrated by upwards of 
fifty full-page tinted lithographic plates, and 
several hundred outline illustrations in the 
text. These illustrations have been made in 
nearly every case direct from actual drinking 
vessels. The author, Mr. Albert Hartshorne, 
is a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
has devoted years to the preparation of this 
work, which is unique in its comprehensive 
character, providing information concerning 
drinking glasses and glass making, not only in 
England, but on the continent, from Roman 
times down to 1800. The history of glasses 
and glass making is given and glasses are 
classified, described and illustrated. ‘There 
will be two editions of the work, one limited 
to one hundred copies, the other limited to 
1000 copies, each copy numbered. 

Another forthcoming book of Mr. Arnold’s, 
to be ready early in April, is Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome’s ‘‘A Sunshine Trip.’’ In the 
early part of last year Mrs. Bottome traveled 
through the East, visiting the Mediterranean 
ports and the Holy Land. The fruits of this 
trip, were a series of letters which proved so 
interesting to her many friends that they are 
now to be issued in book form, carefully re- 
vised and in some instances rewritten. 

‘The Encyclopedia of Sport,’’ is the title ot 
an important subscription work to be issued by 
the Putnams in twenty monthly parts. This 
work is English in its origin and is edited by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley 
Peek, and F.G. Aflalo, and it will contain 
contributions by over one hundred well 
known writers. All the subjects included 
have been treated by expert authorities. 
There will be many illustrations, notably two 
full-page pictures in photogravure for each 
part. 

Mr. John Lane announces two interesting 
new books for early publication: ‘‘ Sym- 
phonies,’’ by George Egerton, a companion 
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volume to the author’s well known “ Key- 
notes’’ and similar to it in character, though 
not to be issued in the ‘‘ Keynote Series a 
and a new series of Richard Le Gallienne’s 
containing several long 


” 


‘*London Poems, 
poems. 

The articles which Ex-President Harrison 
has been contributing to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal upon the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States are to be issued 
later in the year in book form. ‘The Scribners 
will be the publishers. It will probably be 
published during the fall. 

The Stokes Company will issue in April a 
volume of nautical stories by W. W. Jacobs, 
entitled ‘‘ Many Cargoes.’’ It is the republi- 
cation of a book that has been a great success 
in England, having sold to the extent of 
Over 10,000 copies, and it contains bright 
humorous sketches of boating life on the 
Thames and about the coast of England. 

W. D. M. 


CHICAGO..ITEMS. 
CHICAGO, March 10, 1897. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published 
in their pretty Ivory Series, a short novel, by 
Mr. Robert Herrick, of the University of 
Chicago. ‘‘ The Man Who Wins ’’ is the first 
book which this gifted young writer has put 
forth ; and the originality and cleverness ot 
the short stories which he has printed in Scrib- 
ner’s and the A//aniic aroused much interest 
in the longereffort. Though a New Englander 
by birth and a graduate of Harvard, Mr. Her- 
rick is now a professor in the English depart- 
ment of this western university. In that 
position he has been a potent influence for the 
writing of good English. His criticism is 
keen and his sarcasm pungent, so that the 
work he does is invigorating to many an 
aspiring student. In ‘‘’ The Man Who Wins” 
there is a certain effort to avoid pedantry which 
occasionally makes the English abrupt ; but 
in spite of it the style is direct, terse, and 
forcible. The plot, if it can be called a plot, 
is a strange one. It describes the gradual 
degeneration of a fine old New England family 
and has for its heroine the untarnished 
daughter of the decadent, dissipated father. 
To her appears a young fellow of talent and 
the ambition to pursue his scientific researches 
untroubled. But neither his work, nor his 
fear of hereditary contamination weighs against 
his infatuation for the girl. The marriage 
with her involves sacrifices and compromises, 
for she immolates him and his ambition upon 
the altar of her family. He accepts the situa- 
tion cheerfully, even happily ; but he goes far 
afield to help other men of talent to fulfill 
their desires and do their own work in the 
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world. Such a man he saves from a marriage 
with his own daughter, seeing him unfitted 
for it by his devotion to art. ‘‘ There are 
some men,’’ he tells him, ‘‘ who care more to 
do some one thing, who love one object, more 
than they care for success, for fame, for 
pleasure. If they are defeated, if they never 
have the chance to do that one thing—perhaps 
the world is no poorer—there are plenty to 
take their places, but they are capable of 
misery, real misery, such as nocommon failure 
ever brings tothe common man.’’ The book 
ends with this interview and the young man’s 
retreat; and it is an original situation and a 
strong one. The whole theme is clever, but 
in working it out the writer dwells rather 
long and heavily upon the preliminaries, and 
he does not quite realize his women. Neither 
mother, nor daughter is vivid and alive. The 
book needs humor as a balance wheel. Yet 
it is no easy task that Mr. Herrick has set 
himself, for there is nothing conventional in 
these characters. His reach exceeds his grasp ; 
there is thought in the work—a rare enough 
commodity in these days. 

The Chicago Public Library has not many 
months more to spend in the wretchedly inad- 
equate quarters which have been its home for 
many years. Already the patent reports and 


public documents have been moved into the 
stately new building on Michigan Avenue, 


and when the entire library is housed there we 
may look for a marked increase in its useful- 
ness. It is almost two years since the exterior 
of the new building was completed, but the 
work of finishing and decorating the in- 
terior has been slow. The design was made 
by Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, and the cost 
of construction has been kept within the two 
million dollars raised for the purpose by direct 
taxation. The building is 369 feet long on 
Michigan Avenue, by 142 feet on Washington 
and Randolph Streets. It is divided into three 
architectural stories, which form five within. 
The main entrance on Washington Street is a 
great archway, richly ornamented ; while that 
on Randolph Street is a lovely portico sur- 
rounded by Doric pillars. 

In the interior arrangement the architects 
have followed the suggestions of the librarian, 
Mr. Frederick H. Hild, and effected a combi- 
nation between the old stack method of group- 
ing books and Dr. Poole’s plan of giving a room 
to each subject. Ultimately the library will 
have a capacity of two million volumes, as a 
part of the building, now in possession of 
the G. A. R., will revert to it in fifty years. 
The institution was founded after the fire 
in 1871 through the generosity and energy 
of Thomas Hughes, the author of ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby,’’ and it now has a collection 
of about 250,000 volumes and an income of the 
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same number ofdollars. It maintains six branch 
reading rooms and forty delivery stations in 
various parts of the city, where books may be 
obtained easily within twenty-four hours, and 
this admirable system of bringing the books 
to the people will be extended. 

The offices of Way and Williams will be 
moved this month from the Monadnock to the 
Caxton Building, which will thus become 
quite a publishing centre. Mr. Williams is 
preparing many plans for the fall which he is 
not yet ready to divulge. One of the autumn 
books will be a story of modern Greece by 
George Horton. It is entitled ‘‘ Constantine’’ 
and is a romantic and well-written tale about 
a country which seems to be the centre of the 
world at present as it was more than twenty 
centuries ago. Another book to be issued in 
the fall is a true story for boys, by Sam T. 
Clover, managing editor of the Chicago -ven- 
ing Post. When Mr.Clover was a youth he 
had daring enough to start off ona journey 
around the world with but fifty dollars in his 
pocket. From this excursion into the land of 
adventure he returned in possession of ten dol- 
lars more than he started with and a whole for- 
tune in experience. It is an account of this 
journey and of its many adventures in pursuit 
of work and pleasure that Mr. Clover is writ- 
ing for the amusement and inspiration of the 
American boy next Christmas. Mr. Williams 
also announces three books for this spring. 
One is Opie Read’s new novel, which is to be 
called ‘‘ Bolanyo,’’ instead of ‘‘ A Mississippi 
Senator,’’ which was its first title. The cover 
design is by Maxfield Parrish and capitally 
represents the fine old courtly southern type, 
a little pompous, a little grandiloquent, but 
wholly charming, which Mr. Read has studied 
in his central figure. The cover is in gray, 
black, and white and is effective enough to sell 
the book alone. Mr. Parrish has also designed 
for the book a large poster, to be placed on 
bill-boards rather than in shop-windows, or on 
the walls of collectors. Several landscape 
sketches, by Charles Francis Browne, will illus- 
trate the novel and show the character of the 
country around the little Mississippi town 
whose name forms the title. 

Way and Williams will also issue at once 
Percival Pollard’s ‘‘ Dreams of To-day,’’ a 
series of sketches and stories told to the 
writer’s wife. The cover is by Nankivell and 
there will be a frontispiece by Orson Lowell. 
‘The Story of Ab,’’ by Stanley Waterloo, is 
another novelty. It relates to a primitive 
gentleman who once lived in a cave in England, 
and it describes the dawn of chivalry and 
romance and touches with a little pleasant 
satire several things which are of interest to 
us moderns. ‘‘ The Real Issue,’’ by William 
Allen White, has been a pronounced success 
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and is now in its fifth edition. Mr. Friedman’s 
‘Lucky Number,’’ Mrs. Peattie’s ‘‘ A Moun- 
tain Woman,’’ and Stuart Henry’s ‘‘ Hours 
With Famous Parisians ’’ have also been very 
well received. 

Mr. John Fiske will deliver a lecture to the 
Chicago Historical Society next week upon 
‘* Society in the Old Dominion.’’ And the 
Twentieth Century Club recently entertained 
Mr. James Lane Allen, of Kentucky, who ad- 
dressed the members upon ‘‘ Seven Waves of 
Literature.’’ 

Richard Wagner’s ‘‘ Pilgrimage to Bee- 
thoven,’’ recently issued by the Open Court 
Publishing Company, is an interesting little 
brochure, because of the eminence of the man 
who imagined this reverential tribute. Wag- 
ner’s theory of the unity of the arts is put into 
Beethoven’s mouth, but with fine sincerity 
and enthusiasm. It is a noble expression of 
the master’s thought. 

Mr. Henry I. Sheldon, of this city, is pre- 
paring a book upon the Nicaraugua Canal. 
He brings to the task valuable experience de- 
rived from travel, observation, and study. 

Herbert S. Stone and Company will take 
advantage of the Napoleon fad and publish a 
novel by a new writer, called ‘‘ The Fourth 
Napoleon.’’ It will deal with things contem- 
poraneous and discuss imaginary plots and 
triumphs. Escondido. 


Springtide. 
(A QUESTION). 
Tessie, when the shadows fall 
Over meadows dim and sweet, 
Where the little night birds meet 
Each to sing its madrigal, 
Why should you come sighing? 
Little maiden, it is spring, 
Why you should come sighing? 


Katydids are chorusing, 
Each to each its song of spring, 
Where the shallow waters curve, 
Scented sedges sway and swerve ; 
Little maiden, it is spring ! 
Downy moths are fingering 
Thistle-down and dandelion, 
Tender vine and columbine, 
Little maiden lingering— 
Little maiden, it is spring ! 


Tessie, when the first faint light 
Falls on meadows sweet with spring, 
And the skylark’s carolling 
Drowns the murmurs of the night, 
Why should you come sighing ? 
Little maiden, it is spring ; 
Why should you come sighing ? 
From ‘‘ With the Band,”’ 
by Robert W. Chambers. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Century is a ‘‘ Grant Memorial Num- 
ber,’’ signalizing the dedication of General 
Grant’s tomb. The following are among the 
contributions to this number: ‘‘ The Tomb of 
General Grant,’’ frontispiece ; ‘‘ General Sher- 
man’s Opinion of General Grant,’’ by William 
Tecumseh Sherman ; ‘‘ General Grant at the 
Bonanza Mines,’’ by Frederick D. Grant; 
‘* Campaigning with Grant ’’ and ‘‘ The Tomb 
of General Grant,’’ by Horace Porter ; ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Grant’s Most Famous Despatch,’’ by G. 
W. Grannis; ‘‘ A Blue and Gray Friendship” 
(Grant and Buckner), by John R. Procter; 
‘*A Veto by Grant,’’ by John A. Kasson. 


The frontispiece of Scribner’s is the trans- 
formation scene from ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr, 
Hyde,’’ as pictured by William Hale. 
Orchardson, the British painter, is the subject 
of a paper by Cosmo Monkhouse. ‘The article 
is well illustrated. Gibson in his article on 
‘‘London Parks’’ pictures the ‘‘ Church 
Parade.’’ F. B. Sanborn contributes an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Odysseus and Trelawny,” 
which is reminiscent of the Greek revolution 
in 1821. 

First in Harper's is ‘‘ Washington and the 
French Craze of ’93,’’ by John Bach McMaster, 
together with frontispiece entitled ‘‘ Crowning 
Genet with the Liberty Cap,’’ from a painting 
by Howard Pyle. Other important features 
are: ‘‘ From Home to Throne in Belgium,” 
by Clare de Graffenfried, illustrated by George 
Wharton Edwards, and ‘‘The Man,” by 
Charles F. Lummis, of the series ‘‘ The 
Awakening of a Nation.’’ 


Articles in Atlantic Monthly bearing on 
political questions are : ‘‘ Dominant Forces in 
Western Life,’’ by Frederick J. Turner ; ‘‘ The 
Nominating System,’’ by E. L. Godkin—on 
literature and literary people ; ‘‘ The Songo’ 
Steam,’’ by Arlo Bates; continuation of 
‘* Cheerful Yesterdays,’’ by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson ; ‘‘ Mark Twain as an Inter- 
preter of American Character,’’ by Charles 
Miner Thompson ; ‘‘ Bryant’s Permanent Con- 
tribution to Literature,’’ by Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr. 

‘ Modern Greece,’’ accompanied by frontis- 
piece and portraits of the royal family, leads 
in the Cosmopolitan. ‘The article is written 
by Charles Edward Lloyd. A serial entitled 
‘* The War of the Worlds,’’ by H. G. Wells, 
of which the first chapters are given, is another 
leading feature of the number. Practical 
features are found in ‘‘ College Fraternities,” 
‘‘Delaware’s Abolition of the Whipping- 
Post,’’ and ‘‘ Women Speakers in England.” 


In McClure’s, by way of fiction, are short 
stories by Ian MacLaren, Octave Thanet, 
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Cy Warman and Andrew Hussey Allen, and 
additional chapters of its popular serials, 
“St. Ives’’ and ‘‘ Captains Courageous.’’ 
Alexander Hamilton is the subject of the 
‘Makers of the Union ”’ series, being a study 
of Hamilton’s life and public services, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Following is a series 
of life portraits of Hamilton and his wife. 

Lippincott’s opens with one of Captain King’s 
inimitable army stories, ‘‘ Ray’s Recruit.’’ 
“Oyster-Planting and Oyster-Farming,’’ by 
Calvin Dill Wilson, tells of the distribution 
and the possibilities for increasing the supply 
to meet the demand. Emily P. Weaver gives 
“A Glimpse of Old Philadelphia,’’ and 
J. Harry Pence ‘‘ Politics on the American 
Stage.’’ 

From /eterson’s table of contents the follow- 
ing are selected as leading features: ‘‘ The 
Unhappiness of Genius,’’ by Beatrice Sturges, 
telling of the unhappy loves and afflictions of 
many famous people ; the sixth instalment of 
“Pioneers of American Literature,’ Long- 
fellow being the subject, written by William 
Wallace Whitelock ; the story of Easter Day 
told by Alpha J. Kynett and illustrated by re- 
productions of many beautiful paintings ; 


The National Cemetery at Washington, D. C., 
an interesting historic article by William 
Bengough. 


In Frank Leslie’s Cora Stuart Wheeler, in 
the initial article, contrasts the Canadian girl 
with her American sister of the States. Next 
isan article by Ninetta Eames on Mrs. Grace 
Hudson, the Indian painter, and her paintings, 
teproductions of some illustrating the article. 
George Howard Cowie writes about ‘‘ Rutgers 
College ;’? Joanna R. Nicholls, ‘‘ The Life- 
Saving Service,’’? and Mercia Abbott Keith, 
“On the Mississippi to New Orleans.”’ 

‘An Echoin Egypt,’’ by Robert S. Hichens, 
author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation,’’ heads the 
list of complete short stories in the Pocket 
Magazine. Other contributors are Mary E. 
Wilkins, Charles Kelsey Gaines, Edith M. 
Thomas, Amelia E. Barr and Allan Forman. 


ENGLISH. 


Cosmopolis for March opens with a story 
entitled, ‘‘ A Child of the Ghetto,’’ by I. 
Zangwill; then there are ‘‘ Current German 
Literature,’’ by John G. Robertson and part 
third of Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Literary Recollec- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ I,’ Amerique Universitaire’ by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin and ‘‘ Timkische Refor- 
men seit vierzig Jahren,’’ by H. Vambéry. 

‘The ‘‘Missing Link’ at Last.’ in April 
The New Illustrated Magazine is an account of 
the discovery of pzthecanthropus erectus, by 
Dr. Eugene Dubois. The article is written 
by W. K. Marischal. Violet Hunt writes 
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about the popularity of ‘‘Jane Eyre,’’ and 
‘* A Moral Book Demoralized,’’ deals with a 
new edition of ‘‘Tom Jones.’’ Following is 
an ‘article giving historical facts in connec- 
tion with the publishing house of Chambers, 
of Edinburgh. 

The Strand, for April, opens with a Russian 
tale by ‘‘Knarf Elivas.’’ Articles dealing 
with subjects of timely interest are ‘‘ Foot- 
ball in Armour,’’ by Charles Emerson Cook ; 
‘* Antarctic Exploration,’’ by C. E. Borch- 
grevink, and ‘‘ Paper Folding,’’ L. S. Lewis. 

In the March Contemporary Review articles 
to which especial interest attach are: ‘‘ The 
Chartered Company in South Africa,’’ by 
Rev. John Mackenzie ; ‘‘ Some Recent Eng- 
lish Theologians,’’ by A. M. Fairbairn; 
‘*Ten Years of Millionaires,’’ by H. S. Mac- 
lauchlan. 

In the March National Review F. J. Farady’s 
article on ‘‘John Bull and Silver’’ is of 
special prominence. Sir Frederick Pollock 
replys to Dr. Shadwell’s article on ‘‘ The 
Hidden Dangers of Cycling,’’ in February 
issue. Edward P. Clark, on the editorial staff 
of the New York Fvening Post, discusses the 
career of Ex-President Cleveland. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


In the Chautauquan articles of special time- 
liness have to do with Greece and Turkey. A 
portrait of King George I. of Greece is front- 
ispiece and William E. Waters, president of 
Well’s College, writes a biographical sketch. 
‘*The Storm Center of Europe,’’ Turkey, is 
by W. H. Withrow. ‘‘ Paris the Magnifi- 
cent,’’ ‘‘The Three Carnots,’’ ‘‘ Mirabeau 
before the Revolution,’’ ‘‘ The Causes of 
Increased Juvenile Criminality in France,’’ 
and ‘‘ French Cooks and Cooking,’’ comprise 
most of the ‘‘ Required Reading ’’ department. 

As leading features in the Educational Review 
might be mentioned—‘‘ State Universities of 
the Middle West,’’ Andrew S. Draper; 
‘* Art and Literature in Schools,’’ William 
T. Harris; ‘‘ Arithmetic in Rural and Village 
Schools,’’ David Eugene Smith; ‘‘ College 
Honors,’’ Lucy M. Salmon. 

The two leading features of current issue of 
The Month are a frontispiece portrait of Captain 
A. T. Mahan, which accompanies Lounger’s 
account of the writing of the Life of Nelson, 
and an illustrated reviewof Nansen’s ‘‘ Farth- 
est North,’’ by the well-known Arctic ex- 
plorer, Gen. A. W. Greely. 

ART. 

A photogravure after a painting by G. F. 
Lewis—‘‘ Lilium Auratum’’—is frontispiece 
of The Magazine of Art. A beautifully illus- 
trated paper by M. H. Spielman is devoted to 
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the life and work of Mr. George Harcourt. F. 
G. Stephens describes the collection of Mr. W. 
Cuthbert Quilter, with reproductions from the 
modern English masters. 


FAMILY. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal opens with an 
article of Clifford Howard’s, describing the 
celebration of the Resurrection on Easter 
morning, by the Moravians at Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ex-President Harrison’s article gives an in- 
sight into ‘‘The Social Life of the President.’’ 
‘*Great Personal Events ’’ series deals with 
Lafayette’s visit to Philadelphia, an article 
written by Jean Fraley Hallowell. Gibson’s 
series of the ‘‘ People of Dickens,’’ depicts 
‘‘Tom Pinch and His Sister ’’ from ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’’ ‘‘ The Beautiful Hills,’’ ap- 
pearing in this number is the title of a new 
_gospel song by Ira D. Sankey, with words by 
John H. Yates. 

Three articles on ‘‘ Garnishing,’’ by as many 
contributors appear in current Zadle Talk. 
They include garnishes for vegetables, cold 
meats, fish, entrees, salads and desserts. 
Mrs. M. C. Meyer, who was a delegate to the 
Mother’s Congress, gives helpful and instruc- 
tive points touched upon during the sessions 
in her article on the subject. ‘‘ Scientific 


Moving ’’ is treated by Eunice H. Barrington. 


MUSICAL. 

Frontispiece of Looker-On is portrait of Carl 
Goldmark, followed by biographical sketch by 
Rubin Goldmark, nephew of the composer. 
Joakim Reinhard has something to say of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels. ‘Then there is an 
illustrated story by Myrtle Reed, ‘‘ The Face 
of the Master;’’ ‘‘A Glimpse Behind the 
Scenes at Clara Schumann,’’ by Ruth Hunt- 
ington Sessions. 

JUVENILE. 

St. Nicholas has an unusually full table of 
contents. Among articles of special merit 
might be mentioned, ‘‘ Seeing and Believing,’’ 
by Harold Wilson; ‘‘ Silk and Cedars,’’ de- 
scribing a visit to the mountains of Lebanon, 
by Harry Fenn ; ‘‘ The Lights that Guide in 
the Night,’’ illustrated by St. John M. Elli- 
cott; and the concluding chapters of ‘‘ The 
True Story of Marco Polo,’’ by. Noah Brooks. 
An array of short stories and bits of timely 
verses and poems complete the number. 


=Clark Russell has written a new novel, 
which he entitles ‘‘ A Noble Haul,’’ that has, 
of course, the inevitable flavor of the sea. 

=A new short novel by Miss Cholmonde- 
ley, the author of ‘‘ Diana Tempest ’’ is in 
the press, and will be published immediately 
by Mr. Edward Arnold. It is entitled ‘‘A 
Devotee. ’’ 





BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


The lists of books that have sold most 
numerously during the thirty days from Feb- 
ruary 15th to March 15th, show ten new 
favorites—not all entirely new, but just now . 
most widely popular. 

‘‘“The True George Washington ’’ was no- 
ticed in January Book NEws, so was the book 
‘*How to Listen to Music.’’ ‘‘ Sonny” was 
listed last December, while ‘‘ A Singular Life” 
was told of more than a year ago—December, 
95. 

‘‘Jane’’ was noticed in January Boox 
News, ‘‘A Fault of One,’ in the February 
issue. 

These are told of in the present issue— 
‘The Middle Period,’’ ‘‘ Louis Napoleon and 
Mademoiselle de Montijo,’’ ‘‘ The Spoils of 
Poynton,’’ ‘“The Coming of Chloe,’’ ‘‘America 
and the Americans,’’ ‘‘In the Old Herrick 
House.’’ 

Book News tells enough about each book 
to help you fairly decide whether or not you 
shall read it. 

At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 

‘“‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘*On the Face of the Waters,” 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘* Phroso,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.35. 

‘“The Sign of the Cross,’’ by Wilson Bar- 
rett, $1.10. 

‘‘’The Damnation of Theron Ware,’’ by 
Harold Frederic, $1.10. VIE 

‘The True George Washington,’’ by; Paul 
Leicester Ford, $1.50. Ki 

‘* The Beginners of a Nation,’’ by Edward 
Eggleston, $1.10. 

‘*Margaret Ogilvy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, go 
cents. 

‘* How to Listen to Music,’’ by Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel, $1.13. 

‘‘Sonny,’’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 75 
cents. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York : 

‘* Phroso,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.35. 

‘On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

‘*On Many Seas,”’ 
Williams, $1.10. 

‘“The Middle Period,’’ by John W. Bur- 
gess,’’ $1.35. 

“Louis Napoleon and Mademoiselle de 
Montijo,’’ by Imbert de Saint Amand, $1.10. 

‘‘Thé Honorable Peter Stirling,’ by Paul 
Leicester Ford, $1.10. 

‘‘Quo Vadis,’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘* The Spoils of Poynton,’’ by Henry James, 
$1.10. 


by Flora 


by Frederick Benton 
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At J. B. Lippincott Company’s, 715, 717 
Market Street, Philadelphia : 
“The Coming of Chloe,’’ by Mrs. Hunger- 


ford, $1.10. 
“Quo Vadis,’’ 


by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 


.50- 
MS Tne True George Washington,’’ by Paul 
Leicester Ford, $1.50. 

“On the Face of the Waters,”’ 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

“A Fault of One,’’ by Effie Adelaide 
Rowlands, 75 cents. 

“Sentimental Tommy,’’ by J. M. Barrie, 
1.10. 
Pita the Old Herrick House and Other 
Stories,’’ by Ellen Douglas Deland, $1.10. 

“ America and the Americans,’’ go cents. 

“A Singular Life,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, 90 cents. 

‘“Jane,’’ by Marie Corelli, 57 cents. 


by Flora 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 

“Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
$1.50. 

‘‘Phroso,’’ by Anthony Hope, $1.35. 

“On the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora 
Annie Steel, $1.10. 

“The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, $1.10. 

“The Reds of the Midi,’’ by Félix Gras, 
$1.10. 


The Lent Lily. 


’ Tis spring ; come out to ramble 
The hilly brakes around, 

For under thorn and bramble 
About the hollow ground 
The primroses are found. 


And there’s the windflower chilly 
With all the winds at play, 
And there’s the lenten lily 
That has not long to stay 
And dies on Easter day. 


And since till girls go maying 
You find the primrose still, 

And find the windflower playing 
With every wind at will, 
But not the daffodil. 


Bring baskets now, and sally 
Upon the spring’s array, 
And bear from hill and valley 
The daffodil away 
That dies on Easter day. 


From ‘‘ 4 Shropshire Lad,’’ 
by A. £. Housman. 


REVIEWS. 


The Autobiography and Letters of Gibbon. 


The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. Printed ver- 
batim from hitherto unpublished MSS., with an 
introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. Edited by 
John Murray. With portrait. 

Private Letters of Edward Gibbon (1753-1794), with 
an Introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. Edited 
by Rowland E. Prothero. Complete in three 
volumes, 435, 430, 400 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $10.80; 
by mail, $11.30. 

John Baker Holroyd, the first Earl of Sheffield, 
to whom Gibbon left his MSS., published in 
1799, in two volumes, ‘‘ The Miscellaneous. 
Works of Edward Gibbon, with Memoirs or 
his Life and Writings.’’ A third volume was 
added in 1815, in which year a new edition, in 
five volumes, saw the light. A clause in Lord 
Sheffield’s will provided that no further publi- 
cation of Gibbon’s MSS. should be made. So 
strictly has this been observed that when, in 
1842, Dean Milman produced his edition o1 
‘“The Decline and Fall’’ he was permitted 
access to the MSS. only on the condition of 
publishing no new matter. When, in 1794, 
the centenary of Gibbon’s death was commem- 
orated, at the instance of the Royal Historical 
Society, the present Lord Sheffield was chair- 
man of committee. After the exhibition in 
the British Museum of the Gibbon MSS. and 
relics, a wish was expressed that the former 
should be again collated, and that the unpub- 
lished portion should be given to the world. 
With this wish Lord Sheffield, who contributes 
explanatory introductions to the ‘‘ Autobiog- 
graphies’’ and to the ‘‘ Letters,’’ compiled, 
and he gives his personal assurance that every 
piece in the ‘‘ Autobiographies ’’ ‘‘ as the work 
of Edward Gibbon, is now printed exactly as 
he wrote it, without suppression or emenda- 
tion.’’ From these six MSS. the first Lord 
Sheffield compiled the memoir which accom- 
panies ‘‘The Miscellaneous Works.’’ The 
whole six are now published zz extenso, the 
names, for prudential reasons left blank at 
first, being now, so far as possible, filled in, 
and Gibbon’s fragmentary and sometimes mys- 
terious memoranda being elaborated into intel- 
ligibility and affixed to the passages to which 
they belong. 

One is reminded on reading the volume and 
comparing it with the previous memoir, of the 
treatment accorded ;by subsequent editors to 
Pepys until Mr. Wheatley took heart and gave 
us nearly all. Exactly the same mistake was 
made by the two noble editors, Lord Bray- 
brooke and Lord Sheffield, though the error of 
the former was the more serious as to what 
would and would not interest the public. It 
is needless to say that Gibbon gives no such in- 
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discreet revelations or such indecorous phases 
as abound in Pepys. It is impossible to give 
more than a glimpse at the nature of the re- 
storations. On pages 31-5 are some disclo- 
sures concerning the relations of his father 
and mother, and some speculations in the 
fashion of the encyclopzedists, and in part from 
Buffon, concerning his own physical birth. A 
declaration concerning his mother, ‘‘ As I had 
seldom enjoyed the smiles of maternal tender- 
ness she was rather the object of my respect 
than of my love,’’ etc., had been excised, as 
scarcely to the historian’s credit. The same 
fate had attended the passages—very charac- 
teristic they are—in which Gibbon declares 
that ‘‘a school is the cavern of fear and sor- 
row.’’ So again, is it with portions of his 
condemnation of English university systems. 
Another restored passage, for the previous ab- 
sence of which it is not difficult to account, is, 
‘* And falsehood, I will now add, is not incom- 
patible with the sacerdotal character.’’ A 
passage we are glad to see restored is that in 
which of a performance by Voltaire’s ‘‘ fat 
and ugly niece Madam Denys ’’ it is said that 
she ‘‘ could not, like our admirable Pritchard, 
make the spectators forget the defects of her 
age and person,’’ which goes some way to- 


wards compensating for Johnson’s churlish 
utterances concerning the great actress. 


On 
pages 204, 205, isa passage which gives one 
of the few instances of Gibbon’s subjugation 
by the fair sex ; and a few pages further on a 
passage is restored in which he acknowledges 
how, during his stay at Lausanne, some 
‘riotous acts of intemperance’’ caused him 
deservedly to forfeit the good opinion his early 
virtues had won him. 

Innumerable letters to the Holroyd (Shef- 
field) family now first see the light. Gibbon 
in them is always occupied with his own 
pecuniary affairs, and seems, indeed, to have 
used the obliging Lord Sheffield almost as an 
agent. In those letters, even, which deal with 
the shock of the French Revolution, he rarely 
—though his condemnation of the canaiille of 
the Terror is strong enough—can get far away 
from his privateconcerns. His letters to Lady 
Sheffield and Miss Holroyd are better. Best 
of all are those to his stepmother. Both books 
are capitally edited, Mr. Prothero’s task hav- 
ing been the heavier. The illustrations con- 
sist of a pleasing portrait of Gibbon, from an 
enamel by Bone after Sir Joshua; the well- 
known silhouette portrait, presenting the 
comic little figure tapping his snuff-box ; and 
a view of his residence at Lausanne. 

Notes and Queries. 


GIBBON IN PARLIAMENT. 


Returned this moment from an American 
debate. A Remonstrance and Representation 
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from the Assembly of New York, presented 
and feebly introduced by Burke, but most 
forcibly supported by Fox. They disapprove 
of the violence of their neighbors, acknow]- 
edge the necessity of some dependence on Par- 
liament with regard to Commercial restraints 
and expressed some affection and moderation; 
but they claim internal taxation, state many 
grievances and formally object to the declara- 
tory Act. On the last ground it was impossi- 
ble to receive it. Division 186 to 67. The 
House tired and languid. In this season and 
on America, the Archangel Gabriel would not 
be heard. On Thursday an attempt to repeal 
the Quebec bill, and then to the right ‘about, 
and for myself, having supported the British, 
I must destroy the Roman Empire. 
IN VENICE. 

Of all the towns in Italy I am the least sat- 
isfied with Venice; objects which are only 
singular without being pleasing produce a 
momentary surprise, which soon gives way to 
satiety and disgust. Old, and in general ill 
built, houses, ruined pictures, and stinking 
ditches, dignified with the pompous denomi- 
nation of canals, a fine bridge spoilt by two 
rows of houses upon it, and a large square 
decorated with the worst architecture I ever 
yet saw, and wonderful only in a place 
where there is more land than water; such are 
the colors I should employ in my portrait of 
Venice; a portrait certainly true in general, 
tho’ perhaps you should attribute the very 
great darkness of the shades to my being out 
of humor with the place. 

IN RETIREMENT. 

During the first year of my residence I often 
compared the tumult of London and the 
House of Commons, with the studious social 
tranquility of Lausanne, and felt with com- 
placency that I had chosen the better part. 
Those busy scenes are now far from me, like 
the remembrance of a noisy and troublesome 
dream, and. though I possess from nature or 
reflection a happiness of temper that can be 
easy almost in any situation, I am at a loss to 
conceive how I could support so long a,way of 
life so ill-suited to my mind and circum- 
stances. What I particularly disliked was the 
alternative of a bachelor, large accidental 
dinners abroad, or my solitary chicken at 
home. Here I can keep a regular table and 
establishment equal to the best families of the 
place; we seldom dine alone, and I have often 
agreeable suppers of men and women. The 
habits of female conversation have sometimes 
tempted me to acquire the piece of furniture, 
a wife, and could I unite in a single Woman, 
the virtues and accomplishments of half 4 
dozen of my acquaintance, I would instantly 
pay my addresses to the Constellation. 

London Times. 
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Thackeray’s Family. 
The Thackerays in India, and Some Calcutta Graves. 


By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.L, M.A., 
LL.D. 191 pp- 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Sir William Hunter’s new book is a remark- 
able example of how dry official manuscript 
records can be made to yield up the romance 
of history, or, more strictly speaking, to fur- 
nish a series of brilliant narratives from con- 
temporary documents. It has long been a 
cause of regret to literary men that no satis- 
factory biography of Thackeray has been writ- 
ten. The present volume, although going 
scarcely beyond the boyhood and early man- 
hood of the novelist, gives the story of his 
grandfather, father, and kinsmen with a real- 
ism that places Thackeray and the family sur- 
roundings which influenced him in a new and 
striking light. Both his paternal and mater- 
nal grandfathers were members of the Bengal 
Civil Service in what Sir William Hunter 
terms the heroic epoch of Anglo-Indian rule. 
His father was a member of the same service 
in its transition period to modern times, and of 
his father’s six brothers five spent their lives 
in India and died there, as also did his father. 
Of his father’s four sisters who reached woman- 
hood two married Bengal civilians, the hus- 
band of the third was Attorney-General in 
Ceylon, and the fourth became the mother of 
a distinguished member of the Calcutta Coun- 
cil. 

The Thackerays, writes Sir William Hun- 
ter, thus formed a typical family of the Bengal 
Civil Service in the days of John Company. 
They tarew out branches into the sister ser- 
vices, military and medical, and by a network 
of intermarriages created for themselves a rul- 
ing connection both in India and the Court of 
Directors at home. ‘The first Thackeray in 
India went as a covenanted civilian in 1766, 
and four of his sons, with at least fourteen of 
his descendants, have been traced in the same 
profession. While wandering over the three 
Presidencies, I noted down some of their many 
appearances in the old manuscript records, 
from the Malabar coast on the extreme south- 
west to the Sylhet valley in the far northeast 
of India. No published account exists of 
them ; but I have been allowed to make use 
of a private Family Book of the Thackerays, 
compiled chiefly by an aunt of the novelist. 
The two sets of materials, when brought 
together from the Indian archives and the do- 
mestic papers, furnish a curious picture of one 
of those powerful and compact, but now almost 
€xtinct, family corporations which did so much 
to build up British rule in the East. 

_ The result is a book that reads like a novel, 
12 which the stirring Anglo-Indian life of the 
last (century, with all the local scenery of 
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Courts and camps, marches and sieges, and 
battlefields is touched off with complete knowl- 
edge by a skilful hand. A very impressive 
figure is Thackeray’s grandfather, the elephant- 
catcher, in Sylhet. This gentleman, the six- 
teenth child of Archdeacon Thackeray, Head 
Master of Harrow, went out to India as a 
‘* writer’’ in 1766, and in 1772 became Resi- 
dent, or first ‘‘ Collector,’’ of the lately an- 
nexed frontier of Sylhet. 

Thackeray’s grandfather, who bore the 
favorite family name, William Makepeace, re- 
duced this wild region to order, and received 
for his entire service of ten years ‘‘ less than a 
single year’s pay of a Bengal Collector of the 
lowest grade in the present century.’’ But 
these were the days when Indian civilians 
drew only nominal salaries, which were te- 
garded as retainers rather than as pay, and 
made their competence by private trade; and 
young Thackeray made his fortune in Sylhet 
by furnishing the well-known limestone of the 
country for building the fort and rising city of 
Calcutta, and by supplying Sylhet elephants 
for the Government troops. 

It is impossible to follow the story of the 
many Thackerays in Northern and Southern 
India. It seemed to be their lot as a family 
to be charged with the establishment of Brit- 
ish rule in outlying territories and with the 
settlement of newly-annexed or turbulent prov- 
inces. 

The story of Thackeray’s father is specially 
full of interest and lifelike action, for in it Sir 
William Hunter has to deal with the Western 
frontier of the Ganges valley, in which he 
himself served and which he has described 
from the local manuscript records in his bril- 
liant ‘‘ Annals of Rural Bengal.’’ Perhaps 
even more striking are the portraits of the 
granduncles, Rennell, one of the distinguished 
men of science in a fortune-seeking age, and 
Peter Moore, guardian of the novelist, and the 
friend of Sheridan, a retired civilian, whose 
financial adventures and ruined old age would 
seem to have suggested the last chapters of 
‘*'The Newcomes.”’ 

The fierce conflicts amid which the earlier 
founders of British rule in India did their 
work also pass under review. Admiral Wat- 
son, ‘‘ who turned the sea entrance to Bengal 
into a British highway ;’’ his gallant little 
midshipman ‘‘ Billy’’ Speke; the patriotic 
surgeon Hamilton, who would only accept as 
a fee from the Mogul Emperor ‘‘a grant of 
privileges to his countrymen ;’’ Job Charnock, 
the founder of Calcutta, ‘‘ who stands forth in 
the manuscript*records as a block of rough- 
hewn British manhood,’’ each in turn is made 
to live again in the stirring environment of the 
Thackerays in India; and we are told of their 
heroisms and their sorrows, ourselves, as it 
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were, standing beside their graves. Their sor- 
rows predominated. ‘‘ It was their hard des- 
tiny to make, unloved, an empire.’’ The ease 
and simple polish of Sir William Hunter’s 
style conceal all traces of the severe labor be- 
stowed on the researches by which the vigor- 
ous and graphic pictures given in the volume 
of past men and past times in India have been 
evolved. It is a brilliant piece of literary 
work. London Times. 


Our Countrymen. 

America and. the Americans, From a French Point of 

View. 293 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.co. 
This anonymous volume is presented to the 
public as containing the jottings of a French- 
man’s private journal. It might also have 
been written by any clever American man or 
woman ; and, indeed, without questioning the 
’ author’s good faith, there may be permitted 
some doubt as to the exact limits of the ex- 
perience upon which he has drawn for his 
notes. Either the substance of this book has 
been gathered from a much longer and wider 
acquaintance with America than the author 
implies, or he must be a miraculously minute 
observer, with a memory as unusual. Grant- 
ing that this fortunate diplomat came to 
America'twice, with excellent introductions on 
both occasions, it nevertheless seems very odd 


that in the rather accidental, purely social way 
that he describes he should have been able to 
‘* do’’ the country so systematically to gather 
his ‘‘ hasty notes’’ with so much discretion 
that he could turn his private journal into a 
more or less consecutive and balanced indict- 


ment of Americans and their manners. There 
is something wrong somewhere, and we say 
this without reference to any of the specific 
criticisms passed upon our countrymen in this 
book. It is merely suspicious that a book of 
fragments should wear so methodical, so well- 
pondered, so scientifically captious an air. 
There are several arguments, however, in 
favor of the hypothesis that the author of 
‘* America and the Americans ’’ is really what 
he saysheis. No one buta Frenchman would 
have grouped Poe with Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes and the rest as a native New Eng- 
lander, nor would any one without the Gallic 
capacity for unlimited credulity swallow the 
legend which is here reproduced concerning the 
young girls in their teens who ‘‘ conduct their 
flippant and passing flirtations unreproved and 
uninterrupted by parents.’’ Perhaps they do, 
but if our author believes that a ‘‘ well-known 
Boston lady ’’ could say to a friend in whose 
house her sixteen-year-old daughter happened 
to be staying that ‘‘ I want Sallie to have the 
small reception-room to herself this afternoon. 
Mr. X. is coming to see her, and I want them 
to be alone,’’ he can believe anything. That 
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sort of thing does not happen among civilized 
Americans. But our vivacious critic seems to 
have obtained a somewhat restricted view of 
our civilization, or, rather, to have looked at it 
with preoccupations which caused him to see 
only one side of the picture and not the other. 
There is the question of servants. He can 
never get over it. From the first to the last 
of his chapters he has our servants on his 
mind. They are not servants at all, from his 
point of view, which demands that they should 
be far more capable and willing than they 
really are. On this point, he is undoubtedly 
right ; but when he talks about the apparent 
absence of man servants from our houses, la- 
ments that the domestics of his various hosts 
knew nothing, as a rule, about brushing and 
folding clothes, and finally describes with mani- 
fest disgust the houses in Chicago where he 
handed his card to servants who answered his 
ring of the doorbell with sleeves rolled up and 
a general air of being slatterns, we feel that he 
has been unfortunate in his friends. 

Further, it is an unmistakable Americanism 
to which we have referred in the phrase, 
‘‘ going for a shave,’’ and since public barbers 
have flourished all over the world from ancient 
times down to our own, and have been patron- 
ized by very respectable men in all countries 
and eras, we don’t suppose that we need apol- 
ogize for the'American who ‘‘ goes for a shave.” 
But we would venture to say that more men 
shave themselves in America than anywhere 
in Europe. Our author says he has been told 
of many Americans who ‘‘ never complete 
their toilet at home in the morning, but are 
shaved down town each morning,’’ and when 
he dines out he ‘‘ cannot forbear wondering 
how many of the gentlemen present were 
shaved by Germans, how many by Irishmen, 
how many by Italians, and so on.’’ His 
wonder is thrown away. If he had catechised 
his friends he would probably have discovered 
that most of them had shaved themselves. 
It is all very trivial, and it may seem a matter 
of small moment that this critic should find 
our dealings with the barber ‘‘ horribly dirty 
and painfully disagreeable.’’ But it is amus- 
ing, too, to see how large these things loom 
on the horizon of some minds. ‘‘ Some of the 
men who have lived for a long time in the West 
are already very like the Indians in disposi- 
tion.’’ Are they? It would be instructive to 
know just how. As nearas we can make out, 
it is in being at one moment taciturn and 
frowning, then talkative and nervously jolly. 
This moodiness we have observed from one 
end of Europe to the other, but the book 
before us mentions it as something especially 
produced by our climate. 

Then there is his mild indignation at the 
priggish insularity of the people at Concord, 
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who could not forgive him for having never 
heard of Mr. Alcott. His plaintive protest is 
captivating. He had his reward at the table 
of a lady in Chicago who talked glibly of 
Plato, but had to own that she had never heard 
of the English novelist and poet Peacock. 
He chuckies, and tells her Peacock’s full 
name. But his best passages are on American 
railway travel and the American child. The 
latter he finds a tyrannical little wretch, or big 
one, according to his years, and there is justice 
in his criticisms. Nor is he far wrong in his 
picture of the typical American train. ‘‘ An 
imp of infernal origin wends his way up and 
down the aisle, offering newspapers, maga- 
zines, fruit; chewing gum, smelling salts, 
cigars, candy—which, being interpreted, means 
‘hon-bons ’—for sale, and shouting the while 
at the top of his lungs. He pitches parcels 
of chewing gum, boxes of ‘ bon-bons,’ maga- 
zines and paper-covered books also into your 
lap, leaves them a moment, and then returns 
to collect them again. Apparently there is no 
redress for the impertinence of this youth. To 
elderly gentlemen chewing gum is given to 
hold, matrons receive copies of sporting jour- 
nals, copies of Zola and Paul de Kock are 
given to maidens, to nurses with children are, 
at the discretion of this young devil, given 
apples or nuts or candy, for which the chil- 
dren cry when he returns to collect them.’’ 
We miss no single line or color in the familiar 
picture. Our author winds up with a denuncia- 
tion of those ‘‘ edibles and chewibles,’’ and the 
mode of their vending, in which thousands of 
travelers from Maine to California will instantly 
agree. Whether there will be any wide accept- 
ance of his entire book as a disquisition on 
our ways and faults, is doubtful. He has seen 
little of our true strength, of the integrity on 
which the United States is founded. He has 
been about to some extent, visiting small towns 
inthe West as well as the cities and fashion- 
able summer resortsin the East. But there 
is an absence of philosophical penetration 
about this extremely diverting writer. He 
has seen the surface of things so clearly, has 
painted it so skilfully, and can make such 
happy generalizations on the material Side of 
our civilization, that he is sure to be widely 
tead. But we close his amusing book with 
the conviction that the fruitful critic of Ameri- 
can manners is very slow in coming to the 
front. Since Matthew Arnold we have had 
men like Bourget, who were merely absurd, 
and writers like this anonymous individual, 
who is intelligent and readable. But where is 


the divining man who shall interpret us to 
ourselves ? 


N. Y. Tribune. 






_ =‘‘The Lawyer’s Secret,’’ by John K. Leys, 
Is announced by F. Warne and Company. 
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Ibsen’s New Play. 
John Gabriel Borkman. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated 

by William Archer. The Green Tree Library. 

198 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 
That some of Ibsen’s plays are in a high de- 
gree interesting and exciting it is impossible 
to doubt. We may hate their morbid frenzy, 
we may despise their absence of all heroic 
feeling, we may be disgusted by their squalid 
and unholy pessimism, and we may even feel 
a certain sense of contempt for the ‘‘ dance of 
sundry sorts of madmen’’ which revolves in their 
scenes and acts, but we cannot deny the fasci- 
nation that they occasionally exert. Ina sense 
they are intolerable, but in another sense some 
of them are exceedingly attractive. Whence 
comes this attraction? It comes from two 
facts. In the first place, Ibsen is a great 
story-teller under dramatic forms. Next, he 
is keenly interested in the great problems of 
life,—not interested, it may be, in trying to 
solve them or even in trying to understand 
them, but in putting them before us in a strik- 
ing form—in tickling our fancies, that is, with 
all the thoughts that crowd around those prob- 
lems. His new play, ‘‘John Gabriel Bork- 
man,’’ is a most characteristic work. ‘The 
story is one well suited to dramatic narrative, 
and is told with a superb mastery of the dra- 
matic art. We defy any critic, however dex- 
terous or ingenious, to say how the plot 
chosen could have been better or more tel- 
lingly unfolded. A group of people—a father, 
a mother, and a maiden aunt—Ibsen is never 
afraid of the commonplace—for various rea- 
sons each desire that the young man of the 
piece shall take up a certain attitude. The 
father, who is a fraudulent bank director, 
wants his son to help him to regain his power; 
the mother, who hates the father, wants her 
son to restore the name and fame of the family 
by becoming a man of good and high repute; 
the aunt, who brought the boy up, and loves 
him, wants him to take her name and her 
money, and to live under her influence. On the 
night on which all these desires are focussed 
on the boy, and he is asked to choose his part, 
he announces that he is just about to elope 
with a married woman. He wants to lead his 
own life, he pleads, to get happiness if he can, 
and not to be buried in any other personality. 
This is the baldest possible skeleton of the 
play. It leaves out the fact that the fraudu- 
lent banker had first been engaged to marry 
the maiden aunt, but had renounced her hand 
and had married her sister instead, because he 
wanted to gain the help of a certain man who 
loved his first love. He sacrificed his love to 
a business connection. London Spectator. 


If the world were ignorant of the author’s 
previous works it would pretty certainly be 
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declared on all hands that this was the produc- 
tion of a clever man with a decided talent for 
stagecraft, who, having written two good and 
interesting acts, let the other two go to pieces 
through incoherency and indecision as to how 
the climax of the drama should be reached. 


Cavate Lodges on the Rio Grande. 


NEWS. 


History of Ancient Peoples, 

By Willis Boughton, A.M. With 110 illustrations 
and six maps. 541 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.67. 

The origin of man has ever been a fascina- 

ting theme for speculation. ‘‘ The History of 

Ancient Peoples,” "by 
Willis Boughton, A. M., 
is compiled in a most in- 
teresting yet thoroughly 
authentic style. It is a 
record of great value to 
all those who find 
‘‘man’’ the most delight- 
ful subject of study, 
Beginning with theories 
regarding primeval man, 
the author conveys the 
reader stage by stage, 
with the progress of the 
world, discussing the 
characteristics and life 
of the yellow races, or 
intermediate peoples, the 
Hamites and the Semites. 
Profusely illustrated and 
with the latest light 
thrown on all previous 
records, this volume 
proves a rare addition to 
the library of the stu- 
dent, and is in so concise 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. From “ History of Ancient Peoples.” @ form that it is particu- 


As it is there will no doubt be, on the part of 
the ‘‘master’s’’ following, the usual dark re- 
ferences to inner meaning and symbolism, 
coupled with a reiteration of the dramatist’s 
immeasurable superiority over all the writers 
of plays since the world began, while the gen- 
eral public will only find in the piece fresh 
food for wonder as to where the superiority 
comes in. At the outset the characters have 
more resemblance than usual to ordinary hu- 
man beings, but before the end is reached they 
most of them seem unmistakably qualified for 
admission to the nearest lunatic asylum. The 
interest aroused by the opening acts, which 
really promise something dramatic and intelli- 
gible, has completely evaporated by the time 
the close is reached, and it hardly seems likely 
that the effect of the whole upon an audience 
would be less disappointing than that which 
is left upon the reader. The dialogue, is, as 
Mr. Ibsen’s theatrical experience has taught 
him so well how to make it, excellent in its 
grip, and abounding in deft touches of charac- 
ter and insight. London Times. 


=‘‘ Beyond the City Gates,’’ by Augusta 
Campbell Watson, will be published at once 
by E. P. Dutton and Company. 


larly adapted to the use 
of classes or reading circles. The piecemeal 
style of general history is avoided by the 
author bringing thus into the field of literature 
a new bloom that will leave a lasting fragrance 
in the minds of those who delight in the sub- 
ject dealt with. 
Philadelphia Times. 


A Woman in Africa. 


Travels in West Africa. Congo Frangais, Corisco, and 
Cameroons. By Mary H. Kingsley. With illus- 
trations. 743pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.85; by mail, 
$6.15. 

Lady travelers and explorers are by no means 

rare nowadays, but few have done such good 

work or written so interesting and attractive 
an account of it, coupled with so much solid 
scientific matter, new to a great extent, as 

Miss Kingsley. She is undoubtedly the first 

of her sex who has dared to face the manifold 

dangers of the pestilential regions of the French 

Congo and other parts of barbarous Western 

Equatorial Africa ; for missionary women and 

the wives of officials and traders seldom go 

far from their comfortable homes or run any 
unnecessary or abnormal risks, and certainly 
never went canoeing for pleasure or in the 
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interests of science. Indeed, scarcely any 
other lady would be capable of doing what 
Miss Kingsley has accomplished and relates in 
so jaunty a style. She is practically, but not 
entirely right in terming the West Coast of 
Africa a ‘‘ Belle Dame sans merci.’’ <A con- 
siderable number of Europeans have braved 
and weathered the really detestable climate 
for many years, and this proves. that it is not 
quite so fatal as it is said to be; and much of 
its deadliness is attributable to negligence, 
imprudence, fear, indolence, or want of suffi- 
cient employment for body or mind, for, as 
she most truly says, ‘‘ Inactivity in Africa is 
death.’ We do not include intemperance as 
one of the chief causes of mortality, because its 
prevalence is exaggerated. 

When Miss Kingsley speaks of Sierra Leone 
we presume she means the city of Freetown 
as distinguished from the adjacent villages. 
We are quite at one with her in thinking that 
the Mohammedans “‘ are the gentlemen of the 
Sierra Leone native population,’’ in which 
latter class we do not include educated lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, or subordinate officials ; 
and we do not agree with Bishop Ingham’s 
remark, quoted at p. 18, that ‘‘ he is disposed 
to believe that the words of the Koran are 
only a fetish and a charm to the rank and 
file’ of native Mohammedans, for Miss Kings- 
ley is right in remarking ‘‘ that it is difficult 
to understand how the bishop can see a differ- 
ence between the use of the Koran and the 


Bible by the negro of Sierra Leone,”’ and that, 
‘*judged by every-day conduct, the Moham- 
medan is in nine cases out of ten the best man 
in Africa.’’ 

Miss Kingsley’s strictures on missionary 
work, which are to be read in many parts 
of the book, are well founded. The voyage 
down the Rembwe to Glass was not altogether 
an unmixed pleasure nor devoid of excite- 
ment, especially the chase of Obanji’s (or Capt. 
Johnson’s) canoe by the Ba-Fanh. Obanji 
is a type, and is exceedingly well portrayed 
by the author, whilst her encounter with the 
polished and polite ‘‘ Prince’’ Makaga is 
entertaining ; but we have a suspicion that 
Makaga must have given himself brevet rank, 
for, unless we are mistaken, some twenty-five 
years ago he was a cook. 

The author’s remarks on the Congo Fran- 
cais are well justified. She says: ‘‘ My rea- 
son for going into these geographical details 
at all is that I think no region in Africa of 
equal importance is so little known in Eng- 
land.”’ 

Miss Kingsley has, been well advised in 
relegating to appendices such subjects as 
‘* Trade and Labor’’ and ‘‘ Disease in West 
Africa,’’ as well as Dr. Giinther’s ‘‘ Report 
on Reptiles and Fishes’’ and Mr. Kirby’s 
‘* List of Orthoptera,’’ as they would interfere 
with the narrative, and are not of interest to 
the general reader. Of the excellence of the 
first two, and of the insight gained by Miss 


The North Gate.—Old Delhi. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


From “ British India.’” 
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Kingsley into the subject of both, it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly; although they are 
neither complete nor exhaustive, they prove 
that the author has devoted much time to 
gaining information, and is a keen and accurate 
observer. London Atheneum. 


British India. 

By R. W. Frazer, LL. B., I. C. S. 
Story of the Nations. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 
The author gives great prominence to the early 
struggle of the French and English for a foot- 


The 
I2mo, 


Illustrated. 


399 pp. Indexed. 


Lamson, Wolffe and Company. 


hold, and follows with a history of the per- 
sistent warfare through a century and a half 
by which the British have swept through and 
across Hindostan, up to the mountain passes 
of Afghanistan and east to Siam. The early 
history of Indian commerce, the rise of the 


From ‘' The Forge in the Forest.’ 


NEWS. 


Honorable East India Company, the varioys 
wars in which Clive, Hastings and Cornwallis 
figure, the establishment of British supremacy, 
the mutiny and other happenings connected 
with its growth and progress are all depicted 
in graphic language, aided by rare illustra- 
tions, so that a perfect picture of the empire's 
evolution is given in bold pen and ink strokes, 
which while historically accurate are so inter- 
estingly set forth that an Oriental romance 
rather than a dry-as-dust chronicle is the 
result. There are monographs, biographies 
principally, that give one far better insight into 
events than this book, but it is the best 
available handbook covering the 
growth and expansion of British su- 
premacy in India to the present day. 

N. Y. World. 


A Novel by Charles G. D. Roberts, 


The Forge in the Forest. Being the narrative 
of the Acadian Ranger, Jean de Mer, 
Seigneur de Briart ; and how he crossed 
the Black Abbé; and of his adventures 
in a strange Fellowship. By Charles G, 
D. Roberts. Illustrated. 311 pp. 12mo0, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


‘‘The Forge in the Forest’’ is an 
interesting and well-written tale of 
adventure in the early days of the 
English occupation of the pleasant 
land of Acadia. Jean de Mer, once 
lord of the region between Blomidon 
and Grand Pré, and still known to 
his faithful followers as the Sieur de 
Briart, is one of the leaders of those 
loyal habitants whose hearts are true 
to France. The blacksmith’s forge, 
that stands at the edge of the forest 
on the road from Canard to Grand 
Pré, is his headquarters ‘and a rallying 
point for those restless spirits who 
long for freedom from the English 
rule. Here is laid the opening scene 
of the story, and from the attack on 
De Mer and his son by the Indians 
under the Black Abbé, La Garne, to 
their escape and flight, and the final 
rescue of a stolen child and complete 
discomfiture of the wicked abbé, there 
is no break in the interest or the 
excitement. Jean de Mer and his 
son, the brave and taciturn Marc, Mis- 
tress Mizpah, La Garne, and Gril, 
the half-witted wanderer of the forest, are all 
powerfully drawn characters, and, with the 
thread of a love story running through the 
whole, Mr. Roberts has woven his materials 


into a very charming romance. 
N. Y. Sun. 
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The Spoils of Poynton. 
By Henry James, author of ‘‘ Tales of Three Cities,”’ 
” ete. 323 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

To project asoul into inanimate things, and 
thereby to make the latter tremendous factors 
in the development of a story touching the 
entanglements of a man and some women— 
that isa feat of no mean significance. It is 
the feat which Mr. James has .accomplished 
in the ‘‘ Spoils of Poynton.’? When he first 
published the novel, in the pages of ‘‘ The 
Atlantic Monthly,’’ he called it ‘‘ The Old 
Things.’’ ‘The title now employed is a better 
one, inasmuch as it indicates more exactly and 
more subtly the part which Mrs. Gereth’s trea- 
sures play in the drama of her life and 
of her son’s love affairs. Conceive of the 
attistic treasures of Poynton as merely 
‘‘old things,’’ merely a collection of 
bric-a-brac, and no matter how precious 
they are shown to be in the eyes of the 
possessor, they do not rise to the level 
of passion. Regard them as ‘‘spoils;’”’ 
regard them as objects exciting strong 
antagonism between individuals; regard 
them, in short, as forming a bone of con- 
tention, and they immediately stand, as 
has been said, in full possession of a soul. 

The story tells of a widow who is to 
be dispossessed, by the operation of the 
English law, of her home, which be- 
comes the sole property of her son, a 
dull, handsome fellow who has no appre- 
ciation of the artistic beauties of the 
place, nor its interesting collections of 
bric-a-brac, books and the hundred and 
one things of value to the collector and 
which it has been his mother’s life-long 
pride to gather. While the loss of this 
home troubles her more than a little, 
her chief fear is that her son will marry 
an unappreciative and rather common 
girl whose presence among those dear 
old things will be a torture to Mrs. 
Gereth. She tries to prevent his en- 
gagement, then to break it and to sup- 
plant the unwelcome Mona with a young 
lady of sure zesthetic tastes. 

The whole story has a suggestion of poetry 
about it which is not common in Mr. James’s 
work. There is considerable incident in the 
narrative, and a play of character which ex- 
tends over a fairly wide scale. What is per- 
haps most alluring in the novel is the really 
unconstrained spirit of vivacity which pervades 
it. The stream of Mr. James’s humor does 
not always run smoothly. It is apt to be inter- 
mittent, and, indeed, the whole progression of 
his narrative is often jerky and obscure. In 
“The Spoils of Poynton’? he moves with 
effortless and unfailing ease, the attack never 
falters, the little play unfolds from one scene 


From “ In the Old Herrick House.” 
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to the next without a single hitch. Altogether. 
‘* The Spoils of Poynton’’ is a joy to read. 
Mr. James reveals himself in it the absolute 


master of his material and his style. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


In the Old Herrick House and Other Stories. 


By Ellen Douglas Deland, author of ‘‘ Oakleigh,’’ etc. 

Illustrated. 282 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
A book of stories of life among girls. In the 
first, Elizabeth Herrick lived alone in an old- 
fashioned quarter of Philadelphia with her two 
aunts, who misunderstood her. In ‘‘ At the 
Camerons,’’ Hilda and Rose Von Dalbersdorf 





Copyright, 1897. by Harper & Brothers. 
“¢ Really, Mr. Brady, I don’t eat much.’”’ 


came to their grandmother’s house to live. 
Rose was stolen by a French maid-servant, 
but found again, and with her cousin Noel, 
who had been stolen before. In ‘‘ The Little 
Red Book’’ Eleanor Rogers was subjected to 
much sorrow by the stories set afloat by Bertha 
Weld, but in the end all was cleared up. 
Publishers’ Weekly: 





=‘' Cuba in War ‘Times,’’ written by 
Richard Harding Davis, and illustrated by 
Frederic Remington, is announced for early 
publication by R. H. Russell and Son. The 
material was gathered by both author and 
artist during their recent trip to Cuba. 
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Greek Art on Greek Soil. 


By James M. Hoppin. Illustrated. 254 pp. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

Professor Hoppin modestly gives his work a 
limitation in its title, but it is hardly limited to 
the one field of art, for it really covers the 
whole of Greece, its geography, its topography, 
its history, its architecture, its remains, its 
treasures of art, poetry, and romance, its 
legends, its people, and its modern life. 

The book is founded not upon one visit but 
upon two, the last of which was as recent as 
two years ago, and the first of which was as 
long ago as when the author was fresh from 
college, and when everything in the way of 
travel had to be done on foot or on horseback. 


Mrs. James Mackin. 


Continental Publishing Company. 
From ‘‘A Society Woman on Two Continents.”’ 


Professor Hoppin mingles the recollections of 


his first visit with the impressions of his last, 
and forms out of the two a sort of composite 
picture, embracing wide generalizations. He 
looks at everything with a keen eye, with 
truly scientific judgment, with a cultivated 
taste, and with a mind familiar with all the 
long and varied story ; and the reader does not 
know which most to admire, the quiet fidelity 
with which he describes the present scene, or 
the affluent scholarship with which he uncovers 
the deeply buried past, and sets the whole of 
Greece, ancient and modern, dead and living, 
before the eye. 

There are fifteen chapters, to which is added 
an abstract and somewhat abstruse essay on 


BOOK NEWS. 


the origin and idea of art. Of the chapters 
proper, two describe the living land of Greece. 
There are two chapters on Delphi and Mount 
Parnassus, one on Marathon, four on Athens, 
modern and ancient, its Acropolis, and its 
extensive museums, in which are preserved 
many of the treasures of art that have been 
saved from the devastation of time. There are 
also two chapters on Mycenze and Mycenzan 
art, with reminiscences of Schliemann’s won- 
derful discoveries. Then there are two chap- 
ters on Olympus and the Greek games, which 
have a special present interest growing out of 
the recent revival of those sports of ancient 
times. Literary World. 


A Society Woman on Two Continents, 
By Sally Britton Spottiswood Mackin (Mrs. James 

Mackin). Illustrated. 327 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 

mail, $1.22. 
This book is full of vitality from beginning to 
end, and the adventures and experience of 
the author are marvellously interesting and 
engrossing. Mrs. Mackin has compiled these 
‘* international reminiscences of twenty-five 
years’’ for charity. She has had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and meeting a number of 
illustrious persons, ranging from royalties to 
‘* multi-millionaires.’’ The volume is embel- 
lished with engravings of many cards of invita- 
tion received by her in different European 
capitals. It is, however, chiefly remarkable 
for its strangely ingenuous blending of a spirit 
of frank worldliness with doubtless sincere 
piety. Her book is full of anecdote and social 
incident of a most interesting nature. 


N. Y. Sun. 


A Book for Children. 


Make-Believe. By H. D. Lowry. 
Charles Robinson. 159 pp. 
mail, $1.19. 

Under this title H. D. Lowry has written a 

jolly little story which puts him at once in 

favor with the children, for he understands 
them and their point of view. Doris and the 

Visitor, who is of so agreeable a disposition, 

explore many interesting regions together and 

the recital of these adventures is given with 
rare grace of style and sympathy. And there 
is humor to please the reader, which will pass 
over the heads of the little listeners, who will 
be none the less absorbed in the story. The 
illustrations by Mr. Robinson are dainty and 
pretty. Hartford Post. 


Illustrated by 
I2mo, $1.10; by 


=Canon Liddon’s ‘‘ Life of Dr. Pusey” 
will be completed in the fall by the publication 
of the fourth volume by Messrs. Longmans, 


Green and Company. The Critit. 
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NOTES. 

—Anthony Hope is writing a new story 
which is said to have a less fantastic plot than 
his recent books. It will probably be called 
“Born in the Purple.’’ London Atheneum. 


=‘‘A Princess of Islam ’’ is the title of a 
new story by Mr. J. W. Sherer, which Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Company are about to 
publish. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will publish very shortly, Mr. John 
James Piatt’s new volume, ‘‘ Odes in Ohio, and 
Other Poems.’’ The Critic. 


=Blackwood and Sons will have ready 
immediately Professor Saintsbury’s volume 
entitled ‘‘The Flourishing of Romance and 

the Rise of Allegory.’’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Messrs. Oliver and Boyd have in the press 

a new edition of Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s 

“Secret of Hegel,’’ revised by the author. 

This work has been long out of print, and 
copies are eagerly sought for. 

London Atheneum. 


=Richard Watson Gilder is soon to bring 
out a new volume of poems. It will be called 
“For the Country,’’ and will be especially 
patriotic in its contents, embracing poems on 
Washington, Lincoln, Sheridan, Sherman, and 
other heroic themes. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Sir Herbert Maxwell Bart, M. P., will pub- 
lish shortly with Mr. Edward Arnold a book of 
sketches of nature under the title of ‘‘ Memo- 
ties of the Months.’’ The volume will be 
adorned with some photographs made by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell and from a drawing by Mr. 
Archibald Thorburn. 


=Mr. William Morris was the richest British 
poet of his time except Lord Tennyson. His 
estate, the value of which has lately been 
announced as £55,059, very nearly approached 
the late Laureate’s £57,206, but was, of course, 

due more to his business than his poetry. 
Current Literature. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


E. L. S.— 

E. M. H. informs us that the ballad, ‘‘ The Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp,’’ from which your quotation is 
taken, was written by Tom Moore while at Norfolk, 
Va., where he heard the story on which it is based. 
It may be found in ‘‘ Moore’s Irish Melodies.’’ 

j.S. B.— 
Who is the author of the poem entitled, ‘‘ The 
Forty Wrestlers.’’ 
J. B.J.— 
Can any of the readers of Book News tell me by 
whom written, and where to find the quotation— 
“Here goes J. Watty Brun Barber of Duns.’’ 


John Lane. 


M. L..— 


Who is the author of the poem in which these lines 
occur? 
‘* May the memory of each giver, 
In their home where age may rest, 
Float like fragrance through the ages, 
Ever blessing, ever blest.’’ 


Cc. K.— 
Who is the author of the poem in which these lines 
appear? 
‘« Shut off the steam, draw out the fires, 
Uncouple links, turn headlight low ; 
One workman from the ranks retires, 
Has got his time, and he must go ; 
Upon the books, alas no more 
One engineer’s name will now appear no more, 


For God stood at the semaphore 
And waved Bill Noskey, ‘‘ All is Clear! ”’ 


From “ Make-Betieve.”’ 


jJ.c.— 

Where can I find reference to the authority which 
proves the truth of the following quotation : 

‘‘The timber crop of the country annually exceeds 
in value the coal, iron, wheat, gold and silver com- 
bined by nearly $100,000,000.”’ 


J. Mi— 


Where can a copy of a publication be found, issued 
by the State of Pennsylvania, entitled, ‘‘ The Grand 
Water Ways of Pennsylvania,’’ based upon the survey 
made by the United States Government and the State 
of Pennsylvania, issued in 1881, Lane S. Hart, public 
printer. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER died at Stamford, 
Conn., March 8th. Mrs. Beecher was born in West 
Sutton, Mass., on August 26, 1812. Her maiden 
name was Eunice White Bullard. She was the 
daughter of a physician. Mrs. Beecher wrote several 
series of articles on domestic subjects for women’s 
periodicals. Some of these have been collected in 
book form. She was also the author of ‘‘ Letters 
from Florida ’’ and ‘‘ From Dawn to Daylight,’’ which 
is the history of her early housekeeping experiences. 

N. Y. Sun. 


ARTHUR BIDDLE, a member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, died March 8th, at AtlanticCity. Mr. Biddle was 
a frequent contributor to various law magazines, and 
in 1882, in conjunction with his brother, the late 
George Biddle, published ‘‘ A Treatise on the Law of 
Stock Brokers.’’ This was followed in 1884 by ‘‘A 
Treatise on the Law of Warranties in the Sale of 
Chattels,’’ and in 1893 by two large volumes upon the 
‘Law of Insurance.’’ The last-named work is one 


of the largest and most exhaustive which has been 
published on the subject. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND, the celebrated writer on 
religious subjects, died March 11th at Tunbridge 
Wells, England. 

Prof. Drummond was born in 1851 at Stirling, on 
the field of Bannockburn. When a boy he attended 
private schoolsin Stirling. Later he was graduated 
from the University of Edinburgh and from the Free 
Church Divinity School of Edinburgh. He secured 
the degree of Ph. D. at the University of Tiibingen 
in Germany On his return to Scotland he became 
interested in Mr. Dwight Moody’s revival work in 
Edinburgh and took an active part in it. He was 
appointed a lecturer in science at the Free Church 
College in Glasgow in 1877 and later was made pro- 
fessor. 

The book which made his greatest reputation, 
‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’’ was published 
in 1878. He had been disappointed by several pub- 
lishers, who had refused to undertake to bring out the 
book. Finally he left the manuscript with a friend 
and went to Africa. He had been out of communica- 
tion with civilization for five months, when letters 
reached his camp at the north end of Lake Nyassa, 
bringing the news of the success of his book. This 
book has gone through many editions, and is published 
in French, German, Dutch, and Norwegian, as well 
as in English. 

In 1887 Prof. Drummond came to America with 
Prof. Geike. While here he delivered at Moody’s 
Summer School his most famous lecture, ‘‘ The 
Greatest Thing in the World—Love,’’ a sermon based 
on the text, ‘‘ The greatest of these is charity.’’ Two 
years later Prof. Drummond went to Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. He returned by way of Japan and 
the United States, delivering a series of lectures here. 
He came here again in 1893 to deliver some lectures. 
His book on ‘“ Tropical Africa’? has been through 
several editions. He also wrote ‘‘The Ascent of 
Man,”’ which appeared in 1894. N. Y. Sun. 


GUILLERMO PRIETO, Mexico’s most popular poet, 
died, March Ioth, in the City of Mexico. He gained 
fame as a watrior and statesman, and was one of the 
few survivors of the signers of Mexico’s Declaration 
of Independence. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Mr. George Allen will issue at once the 

‘* Literary Year-book,’’ edited by Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo. Mr. Ernest Rhys supplies a critical 
summary of the literature of the past year. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old 
books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents 
and current prices. ; 


Reference. 

Religion. 

History. 

Biography and Reminiscences. 
Travel and Description. 
Guide Books. 

Science. 

Sociology. 

Political and Social Science. 
Political Economy. 
Household Economy. 
Natural History. 

Useful and Fine Arts. 
Palmistry. 

Botany. 

Geology. 


Astronomy. 
Hygiene. 

Cook Books. 
Games and Amusements, 
Essays. 
Selections. 
Literature. 
Classics. 
Drama. 

Music. 

Poetry. 

Boys and Girls. 
Fiction. 
French Books. 
Periodicals. 


REFERENCE, 


Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., Ph. D., LL.D. 217 pp. 12mo, $1.58; by 
mail, $1.76. 

Prepared at the request of the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press to supply an abridgment of the large 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary still in progress. All exist- 
ing Anglo-Saxon dictionaries are now antiquated. 
This is brief, concise, usually a single meaning to a 
word and the words given in three columns to the 
page. Few quotations, but numerous idioms. 


RELIGION. 


Chief End of Man, The. By George S. Merriam, 
author of ‘“‘A Symphony of the Spirit,” etc, 
296 pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The author declares his ‘‘ essential purpose is to 
utter afresh, though it be with stammering tongue, 
the message with which the universe has answered 
the soul of man whenever he listened most closely 
and obeyed most faithfully.’”’ The religious problem 
of the day is sketched, the spiritual ancestry of the 
period analyzed and spiritual communion urged as the 
means and end of true life. 


Children’s Preacher, The. A Year’s Addresses and 
Parables for the Young. By Rev. J. Reid Howatt, 
author of ‘‘ The Churchette,’’ etc. 235 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

For ten years the author has been writing sermons 
for children and has published four volumes. This 
contains fifty-three discourses for children, from one 
to three pages long, generally turning on anecdote or 
illustration. 


Clock of Nature, The. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., 
LL. D., F.R.S.E., author of ‘‘ The Daisies of 
a etc. 366 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.24. 

The light of faith and the loving heart illumines 
these lessons drawn from the familiar life of nature. 
The little sermons are sweetly and simply adapted for 
the young, but they bear also many revelations of 
spiritual truths for the old. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Death—and Afterwards, By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
K. C.I. E., author of “ The Light of Asia.” With 
a Supplement. Reprinted by authority from the 
fourteenth English edition. With a portrait. 

65 pp. I2mo, 45 certs; by mail, 53 cents. Y 
In this short work the author contends that finite 
man cannot expect to understand the riddle of exist- 
ence, but he argues for a belief even where proof 
cannot be given. To him the probability of an here 
after rests chiefly upon material evidence, though he 
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does not deny the possession by most men of an in- 
ward hope and expectation that is beyond denial and 
beyond the reach of analysis. Hartford Post. 


Divine Library, The. Suggestions How to Read the 
Bible. By J. Paterson Smyth, B.D., LL. D., 
author of ‘‘The Old Documents and the New 
Bible,” etc. 128 pp. 12mo, 38 cents ; by mail, 47 
cents. 

The literary character of the Bible is described, the 
necessity of study discussed, methods are explained 
and the devotional aim of all Bible study urged. The 
view of inspiration is orthodox, but liberal. 


Faith and Fellowship. By John Cuckson. 
I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

Eighteen sermons preached in a city pastorate and 

dealing with ‘‘ practical’’ subjects for the most part. 


Heaven of the Bible, The. By Ida C. Craddock. 67 pp. 
12mo, 38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 

The author assnmes that ‘‘ the Scriptures show the 
world beyond the grave to be just as substantial a 
world as our own,’’ and proceeds to deduce from 
texts the topography, flora, fauna, clothing, indus- 
tries and economy of Heaven. Miss Craddock con- 
cludes that nudity is probably the rule. 


Herald Sermons, Second series. By George H. Hep- 
worth, author of ‘‘ Hiram Golf’s Religion,”’ etc. 
232 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

A second volume of the sermons printed each 

Sunday in the Vew York Herald. 


How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday-school 
Teachers and Other Bible Students. By Walter 
F. Adeney, M. A., author of ‘‘ The Theology of 
the New Testament. 135 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 


Immortality and the New Theodicy. By George A. 
Gordon, author of ‘‘ The Christ of To-day,”’ etc. 
130 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

The first lecture on the George Goldthwait Inger- 
sol foundation, a fund of five thousand dollars, whose 
income is to be used fora yearly lecture on ‘‘ The 
Immortality of Man.’’ Dr. George A. Gordon is the 
pastor of the New South Church, Boston, Mass , and 
to-day the leading divine of his denomination in the 
city. 

Isaiah, Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by 
Richard G. Moulton, M. A. The Modern Read- 
er’s Bible. 260 pp. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 
cents. 

A preface discusses style, composition and purpose. 
In the arrangement, the prophecy is divided into 
seven books, the last containing the ‘‘ Second 
Isaiah.’’ Notes explain important points. The re- 
vised Version is used. Passages of poetry are printed 
in metrical form and many suggestions are made as 
to purpose and purport. 


Path of Discipleship, The. Four Lectures delivered at 
the Twentieth Anniversary of the Theosophical 
Society, at Adyar, Madras, December 27, 28, 29 
and 30, 1895. By Annie Besant. I50 pp. I12mo, 
68 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

_ The four lectures give the entrance on theosophy, 

hy practice, its past progress and its future possibili- 

es. 


338 pp. 


Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 
1895-96. Second series. By Alexander Camp- 
bell Fraser, LL.D. 288 pp: Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.94. 
These lectures, delivered by:the Emeritus Professor 
of Logic, form a wonderful feat of strength on the 
of one who first entered the university as a stu- 
ent sixty-two yearsago. Like his fellow-country- 
man, Mr. Gladstone, the veteran professor is a con- 
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vinced believer, and thinks that ‘‘ morally perfect 
Power ’’ is ‘‘at the root of the physical, zesthetical, 
and spiritual experience of mankind, although with 
a background of inevitable mystery.’’ This is the 
theme which is descanted upon in nearly every one 
of the lectures, though there are some signs that the 
lecturer has found himself somewhat hampered by 
the prohibition imposed by the founder against the 
use of the lectures for the teaching of the creed of 
any church or sect. Dr. Fraser writes, rather ad 
clerum than ad populum, and the unregenerate per- 
son who has not acquired the Scotch taste for meta- 
physics will probably find his book a little dry. Yet 
his pen has lost none of its ancient fire, and he calls 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, though with many qualifications 
and adoucissements, ‘the philosopher of the half- 
educated.” London Academy. 


Prophecy; or, Speaking for God. By Rev. Everett S. 
Stackpole, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Evidence of 
Salvation.’’ 157 pp. 16mo,57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 


Sacrifice of the Mass Worthily Celebrated, The. From 
the French of the Reverend Father Chaignon, 
S. J. By Right Reverend L. De Goesbriand, 
D. D. 295pp. tI2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
‘*Divided into two parts: 1. Due preparation for 
the holy sacrifice of the mass. This part speaks of 
the value of the sacrifice, the holiness it demands of 
the celebrant, its advantage for the priest. 2. Fervor 
of the priest in the celebration of mass. This part 
follows the priest through the preludes of the mass, 
its different parts and the communion, explaining 
every prayer and ceremony.”’ 


Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, The. A Devotional 
History of our Lord’s Passion. By James Stalker, 
D. D. Third thousand. Illustrated. 321 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

A reissue with illustrations and in a more orna- 
mental form of a work first issued in 1894. It com- 
mences at the point where Christ fell into the hands 
of his enemies and ends with the burial. The events 
of this forty-eight hours are woven into a continuous 
narrative with abundant devotional comment. 


Wearied With the Burden. A Book of Daily Readings 
for Lent. By Arthur Heber Browne, M. A., 
LL. D. 239 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Lenten discourses for each week-day, based on the 

Gospel of the preceding Sunday, intended for church 

services or private use, simple and direct in character, 

and laying much stress on the spiritual life. 


HISTORY. 


British India. By R. W. Frazer, LL. B., I. C. S. Illus- 
trated. The Story of the Nations. 399pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 


Church Under 


Queen Elizabeth, The. An Historical 
Sketch. By Frederick George Lee, D.D. With 
an Introduction on ‘‘ The Present Position of the 


Established Church.’’? A new edition. 376 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.37. 

Written. by an Anglican clergyman who desires to 
see the Church of England again united to the Church 
of Rome and accepting the supremacy of the Pope. 
The work is a vehement anti-Reformation polemic 


written without historical discrimination. 


Colonial Tavern, The. A Glimpse of New England 
Town Life in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By Edward Field, author of ‘‘ Revo- 
lutionary Defences in Rhode Island,”’ etc. 296 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $200; by mail, $2.21. 

From New England town histories and from old 
newspapers, from diaries, letters and account books, 
and from State, town and Court records, the author 
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has pictured the tavern life of the Seventeenth and 

Kighteenth centuries. The architecture is not con- 

sidered, but laws, customs, the tavern-keeper, train- 

ing dog charges, and the part played by the tavern 
in the Revolution are described at length. 

Effect of Maritime Command on Land Campaigns since 
Waterloo, The. By Major C. E. Callwell, R. A., 
author of ‘‘Small Wars: Their Principles and 
Practice,’’ etc. With maps and plans. 380 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 

The illustrations of the influence of sea power since 
Waterloo are as striking, if not so momentous, as 
those which Captain Mahan has powerfully presented, 
or those still earlier which appealed to the imagin- 
ation of Thucydides. An attempt to carry on the 
work of the brilliant American writer is, however, a 
somewhat bold undertaking by reason of the compari- 
sons inevitably suggested. On the whole, Major Call- 
well has succeeded in his ambitious task. His book 
is exceedingly well written, and affords evidence of 
thought and of study—the latter, perhaps, unduly re- 
stricted. In some of his generalizations Major Callwell 
is notaltogether fortunate. It is true that ‘‘sea power 
affects terrestrial operations as a general rule only in 
so far as it governs or renders practicable the trans- 
port of troops, of warlike stores, or of sustenance for 
armies across the ocean.’’ It is also true, however, 
and the fact has for us a special significance, that a 
nation dependent for existence upon sea-borne com- 
merce can be beaten to its knees by the operation of 
sea power without the necessity for the transit of a 
corporal’s guard ‘‘across the ocean.’’ Again, in his 
reflections upon the ‘‘ fleet in being,’’ the author 
strays into dubious paths. The battle of Beachy Head 
was unquestionably not a ‘‘ discreditable encounter ’’ 
on the part of the far inferior British fleet, and it is 
obvious that no sane person attaches strategic value 
to a ‘‘ fleet in being ’’ unless, like that of Torrington, 
it is a ‘‘dangerous fighting force,’’ in which case 
Major Callwell appears to concede its efficacy. Fin- 
ally, at this late date, a sense of shock is felt when we 
are gravely assured that ‘‘ the battle of Trafalgar, 
fought off the coast of Seville, drove Napoleon’s 
legions from Boulogne to seek for glory in Moravia, 
in the heart of Europe.’’ A writer of history ought 
to be aware that these legions quitted Boulogne on 
their search for glory nearly two months before Tra- 
falgar. In spite of defects, which a wider study and a 
more complete grasp of the conditions of naval war- 
fare would have averted, this book has many merits, 
and the impression created is that the author, follow- 
ing up his present lines of study, will in a short time 
be able to do still better.”’ London Times. 


Essays on French History, The Rise of the Reforma- 
tion in France. The Club of the Jacobins. B 
James Eugene Farmer, M.A. 120pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

Two studies of French history, based on sound but 
for the most part secondary authorities, summarizing 
a conservative view. 

Guide to the Study of American History. By Edward 
Channing, Ph. D. and Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph D. 
471 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.13. 

The authors have taught history in Harvard for 
thirteen years. This manual is intended to aid teach- 
ers in all grades of schools. It opens with topics, 
American history being divided into ten, twenty, fifty 
and one hundred topics. Lists of general histories, 
State histories, travels, biographies, maps, etc., suc- 
ceed. Methods of study, class-room, seminar, theses 
and special subjects are minutely discussed. The 
index is full. Invaluable for teachers. 

History of Ancient Peoples. By Willis Boughton, A.M. 
With r1o illustrations and 6 maps. 541 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo0, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

See review. 


NEWS. 


History of China, A. Being the Historical Chapters. 
from ‘‘The Middle Kingdom.” By the late §, 
Wells Williams, LL. D. With a concludin 
chapter narrating recent events. By Frederick 
Wells Williams. 474 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.70. ‘ 

Though written half a century ago, ‘‘ The Middle 

Kingdom ”’ still remains a classic on the subject, and 

the only important history of China in English we as 

yet possess. To provide—at least temporarily—for 
the wants of the many readers showing an awakenin 
interest in the affairs of Asia, it has been deem 

advisable to reissue the historical chapters of ‘‘ The 

Middle Kingdom,” adding thereto a summary of the 

more important occurrences that have marked the 

dozen years of Chinese history since that work was 
last revised. Publishers’ Weekly, 


Louis Napoleon and Mademoiselle de Montijo. By Im- 
bert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth 
Gilbert Martin. With portraits. 512pp. In- 
dexed. i12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Aside from his literary experience the author is, to 
this extent, qualified for this particular task, that he 
has seen the court of the Second Empire near at 
hand. He has witnessed all the acts of the drama. 
He saw, for instance, the Empress Eugénie go into 
Notre Dame on the day of her marriage, and he was 
very near to her in the same church when she went 
with her son to hear the Te Deum chanted for the 
victory of Solferino.. He used to be invited to the 
public and the private entertainments of the court, 
and to those fancy balls when the sovereign appeared, 
sometimes, in a splendid costume, and at other times 
hid her beauty under mask and domino. He saw the 
Universal Exposition of 1867, the apotheosis of the 
reign, and the crushing disasters that came after. In 
a word, he was present at the birth of the empire and 
witnessed its last agony. We should add, however, 
that in the present volume the author has not under- 
taken a complete delineation of Parisian society un- 
der the Second Empire. Here he confines himself 
to a rapid glance at the early lives of the Emperor 
and Empress, and brings this instalment of the nar- 
rative to a close with their marriage. N. Y. Sun. 


Middle Period, The. 1817-1858. By John W. Burgess, 
Ph. D., LL. D. With maps. The American His- 
tory series. 544 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.49. 

This isa thoroughly original work, written exclu- 
sively from the sources, and is distinguished for its 
impartiality in treating of the great slavery contro- 
versy, of which it is the chronicle and the commen- 
tary. It is written from the judicial standpoint of the 
constitutional lawyer rather than that of the politi- 
cian or the philanthropist, and as it gives chapter and 
verse substantiation of its every position, it is ex- 
pected to revolutionize public opinion in several 
vital particulars. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


National Movement in the Reign of Henry III. and its 


Culmination in the Baron’s War. By Oliver H. 
Richardson, A. B. 235 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.48. 

This volume neither describes the institutions nor 
narrates the political history of the period. Its ob- 
ject is to portray first those movements which tended 
to denationalize the Church and State of England by 
the perversion of the English Constitution and by the 
introduction of the political doctrines of the thirteenth 
century and the Empire-church and second, those 
counter-movements which resulted in the complete 
triumph of the national principle. 


Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada 
Edited by George M. Wrong, M. A. Volume I. 
University of Toronto Studies in History. 190 pp- 
8vo, paper, $1.25. postpaid. 
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The historical literature on Canada appears in 
Canada, the United States, Great Britain and France, 
the last paying yearly more attention to its old colo- 
nies. Thisannual, one of the ‘‘ University of Toronto 
Studies in History,’’ groups reviews on the publica- 
tions of 1896, written for the most part by recognized 
authorities. The titles are marshalled so as to con- 
stitute a bibliography. The reviews are long enough 
to give an impression of each book. They are in the 
main critical, rather than descriptive. 


Robert the Bruce, and the Struggle for Scottish Indepen- 
dence. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M. P., 
author of ‘‘ Scottish Landnames,”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Heroes of the Nations Series, 387 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Sacred Tree ; or, The Tree in Religion and Myth, The. 
By Mrs. J. H. Philpot. Illustrated. 179pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.86. 

The author of ‘‘ The Sacred Tree’’ affords the re- 
viewer an unfair advantage by the dangerous candour 
of her preface. She ‘‘ lays no claim to scholarship, 
independent research, or originality of view.’’ In- 
deed, her work is, more or less, a summary of Robert- 
son Smith, Mannhardt and Mr. Frazer’s ‘Golden 
Bough,’ with references to Botticher and others. 
While confining herself to the religious aspects of 
trees and vegetation, Mrs. Philpot warns her readers 
not to ‘‘ undervalue the significance of the parallel 
facts from which’ those of tree worship ‘are 
severed’’ in her volume. As the book lays no claim 
to novelty, and is but a well-written, well-printed, and 
well-illustrated summary for the general reader, we 
may take the opportunity of asking whether the vege- 
table origins of religion are not being overdone. 
Mrs. Philpot’s work gives the general reader, who 
“does not go very deep into these subjects,”’ a glance 
atthe conclusions of her masters. If the general 
teader only remembers the fugitive nature of all 
theories that are pushed too far, he will be entertained 
andeven instructed. At more Mrs. Philpot does not 
aim. London Atheneum. 


Smaller History of Greece, A. From the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. By William 
Smith, L.L.D. Revised, enlarged and in part re- 
written by Carleton L. Brownson. Illustrated. 
423 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

_ The thirty years which have passed since Dr. Wil- 

liam Smith published his first edition of ‘‘ Smaller 

History of Greece’’ have seen much new light 

thrown upon questions with regard tc the Greeks and 

their literature and their government, through the 
investigations and discoveries amid the ruins of 

Grecian cities. Therefore, whatever inaccuracies or 

omissions occurred in the first edition of Dr. Smith’s 

history on account of the lack of this new informa- 
tion have been expunged or supplied in the latest edi- 
tion of the same book, which has just been published. 

The work greatly condensed as it is, is yet an excel- 

lent historical hand book. An exhaustive pronoun- 

cing vocabulary is incorporated with the index and 
an entirely new series of maps, plans and illustrations 
is included. Philadelphia Bulletin, 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, The. Printed ver- 
batim from hitherto unpublished manuscripts, 
with an introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. 
Edited by John Murray, with portrait. 


Private Letters of Edward Gibbon (1753-1794). With 
an introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. Edited 
by Rowland E. Prothers. Three volumes, 435, 430, 
420 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $10.80; by mail, $11.30. 
See review. 


NEWS. 
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In the Land of Tolstoi, Experiences of Famine and 
Misrule in Russia. By Jonas Stadling and Will 
Reason. Illustrated. 286 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.71. 

In this volume, descriptive of Russia under the late 
Emperor, many are the details given, and they are 
not pleasing ones to read. The authors give con- 
siderable space to the many religious sects in Russia. 
Translating the Russian into English, these are the 
Antichrists, (Tartars,) the Sufferers, the Wanderers, 
the Fugitives, the Dumb, the Flagellants, the Dancers, 
Mutilators, Suicides, and Agnostics. Some of the 
methods employed by these fanatics in their cere- 
monies are horribly revolting. If there has been 
apparent conversion from heathenism with many of 
these people, it is simply a case of ‘‘ Christian veneer.’’ 
Among some of these people, ‘‘ who are not of Indo- 
European race, * * * there are remnants of an 
older phallic worship.’’ Mr. Stadling states that 
Count Tolstoi told him that he desired to write two 
books before his death. One was to be ‘‘a kind of 
counterblast to the increasing martial spirit of the 
time that seemed almost personified in the young 
German Emperor.’’ The other was to be the history 
of some Russian colonists, who had settled outside of 
Eastern Siberia, and how these few people beyond 
Russian jurisdiction had prospered. ‘‘ The Land of 
Tolstoi,’’ with its many illustrations, is a volume 
which gives a clear idea of Russian distress, and the 
pitiable conditions of a vast empire, as it was found 
some few years ago. N. Y. Times. 


Life of Lieut. Admiral de Ruyter. By G. Grinnell- 
Milne. Illustrated. 258 pp, with an appendix. 
12mo, $3.20; by mail, $3.35. 

Captain Mahan is our authority for the statement 
that Admiral de Ruyter was not only the foremost 
seaman in the service of Holland, but the greatest 
sailor amongst all the naval officers of his time. 
Mr. Grinnell-Milne has just written a biography of 
the old Dutch hero; and though we cannot con- 
gratulate him on the possession of much literary skill, 
the book is interesting because of the facts which it 
records and the strong personality which it reveals. 
Michael de Ruyter was born at Flushing on the 24th 
of March, 1607, and died of his wounds at Syracuse 
on the 29th of April, 1676. He was the child of poor 
parents, and was sent to sea as « cabin-boy at the age 
of eleven, and rose by dint .f sheer merit, during 
years which were filled with hard fighting, to the 
highest rank. ‘‘A born sailor and trader, with the 
aptitudes of a business man, with a marked facility 
for acquiring languages, assisted by a memory which 
never deceived, de Ruyter was endowed with a spirit 
of adventure, an equable perseverance which was not 
easily upset, and with the highest courage and 
resource in the face of danger.’”’ He was a truly 
heroic sailor, ready to ‘‘die in the last ditch’’ for 
Holland ; and when he was struck down in action his 
thoughts were still for his country, for he exclaimed, 
‘* Oh, that I must die here, and be unable to do my 
duty to the country!’? He was a man of dee 
religious convictions, great simplicity of speech an 
habit, and indomitable energy and courage ; and asa 
great naval commander it has been said that he 
deserves to take rank side by side with our own Blake 
and Nelson. London Speaker. 


Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Edward Dowden. 
‘With a portrait. New edition. 602 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.00; by mail, $4.23. 

In 1886 Mr. Edward Dowden published a life of 
Shelley in two volumes 8vo, which was generally ac- 
cepted asa full and faithful narrative of the poet’s 
life. This is now condensed into one volume, with 
some corrections in detail and sparing use of new 
material, little having been des of importance in 
the biographer’s opinion. 
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Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century. Contri- 
butions towards a Literary History of the Period. 
Volume II. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL. D., and Thomas J. Wise. 495 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $6.40; by mail, $6.60. 

This volume is more interesting than its predeces- 
sor. It contains much that is attractive and little 
that is superfluous. The book opens with a theological 
controversy between F. D. Maurice and Mr. Ruskin, 
in which, with unusual vehemence, both say a num- 
ber of true things, and, in some instances, practically 
agree where they seem to differ. Mr Ruskin com- 
plains that he does not always get a plain answer toa 
plain question ; and Maurice characteristically enough 
finds in what to many people is a perplexity the 
strongest cause for gratitude. Writing of the Book 
of Psalms, he says: ‘‘I love its denunciations and 
cries against enemies more than any part of it.’’ The 
editors say truly that Mrs. Browning is ‘‘ the greatest 
woman poet of this or any other country or century.’’ 
Writing of Horne’s ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,’’ they 
observe that it is almost impossible to dissect her 
work from his, but they have endeavored to do this 
in what is called ‘‘ A Disentangled Essay ’’ on Carlyle. 
‘A review of Mr. Meredith’s ‘*The Shaving of Shag- 
pat,’’ written forty years ago by George Eliot, is ex- 
tracted from the Leader. Landor’s famous letter to 
Emerson, telling him in forcible language who 
Southey was, and many strong and strange things in 
addition, isalso reprinted. ‘*I never envied any man 
anything but waltzing,’’ he writes, ‘for which I 
would have given all the little talents I had acquired.”’ 
An elaborate contribution to the bibliography of Mr. 
Swinburne’s works fills about eighty pages. Of Pat- 
more’s ‘‘ Angel in the House’”’ and ‘‘ The Victories 
of Love”’ the editors say, ‘‘ Very few of the present 
generation have read these books.’’ What do they 
mean? Why, since 1887 nearly a million copies of 
‘*The Angel in the House’’ have been sold, and 
‘*The Victories of Love’’ has been and still is we 
believe equally popular. London Spectator. 


Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot Duc de Reggio, Com- 
piled from the hitherto unpublished souvenirs of 
the Duchesse de Reggio. By Gaston Stiegler, 
and now first translated into English by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. With two portraits in helio- 
gravure. Illustrated. 474 pp: Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

Nicolas Charles Oudinot was born in Bar-le-Duc, a 
town now known to us solely by its conserves of cur- 
rants, on April 25,1767. Without attempting to fol- 
low all the incidents of Oudinot’s military career, we 
should observe that, beginning as a private in 1784, 
he was a Ljieutenant-Colonel in 1791, a Brigadier- 
General in 1794, a General of Division in 1799, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grenadiers in 1805, a 
Corps Commander in 1809, a Marshal of the Empire 
in the same year, a Marshal of France under Louis 
XVIII in 1814, and, under Louis Philippe, Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, and Governor of 
the Hotel des Invalides. He died in Paris September 
18, 1847. No soldier in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic era could boast of having been wounded 
more times than had Oudinot. In 1794 he received a 
shot in the head, and later in the same year had a leg 
broken. In 1795 he was wounded by five sabre strokes 
in a night attack ; the next year he was wounded by 
a ball in the side and received three sabre strokes on 
the arms and one on the neck. He received a ball in 
the breast in 1799, and later in the same year a ball in 
the shoulder blade. In 1805 he was wounded by a 
ball in the side, in 1809 by a ball in the left arm, and 
later in the same year, at Wagram, he was wounded 
in the head. He was hit by grapeshot during the 
fight at Polotsk in August, 1812, and bya ball in the 
side at the Beresina in November of the same year. 
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Finally he was wounded by a ball in the breast at the 
combat of Arcis-sur-Aube in March, 1814 
N. Y. Sun, 
My Theatrical and Musical Recollections, By Emil 
Soldene. Withseven portraits. 315 pp. indexed. 
8vo, $3.20; by mail, $3.37. 

Miss Soldene tells us in her last chapter that she 
has always been associated with literary people. That 
is to say, her father-in-law knew Dickens, and once 
lived next door to ‘‘ Mr. George Hogarth, the emi- 
nent art and dramatic critic and writer.’’ This amply 
explains Miss Soldene’s desire to add one more to the 
interminable series of autobiographies of unimportant 
people. Now and again things happen that make one 
feel very aged; but the appearance of a book like 
this will make many of us feel extremely young, 
Who is Miss Emily Soldene, how long is it since she 
was famous, when did she become merely a reputa- 
tion—nay, in what year of grace did she cease to be 
even a reputation? From the autobiography we learn 
that Miss Soldene was a music-hall ‘‘ artiste’’; then 
she went into comic opera; and in comic opera she 
remained and apparently remains to this day. She 
was, and no doubt deserved to be, popular and had all 
sorts of titled personages paying her compliments 
behind the scenes; she went to America, New Zea- 
land, and Australia; she once went to Chester, and 
invited Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone to attend a perform- 
ance of ‘‘Carmen.’’ Miss Soldene prints Mr. Glad- 
stone’s refusal. As we read her recollections, a faint 
memory of her is gradually revived; but it is very 
vague, for Miss Soldene was never more than one of 
the long line of London music-hall favorites. We 
suppose that her book will have an interest for her 
old fashioned admirers, but we can scarcely imagine 
itinteresting any one else. London Saturday Review. 


Purcell’s “Manning” Refuted. Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning. With acritical examination of E. S. Pur- 
cell’s Mistakes. By Francis de Pressensé. Trans- 
lated by Francis T. Furey, A.M. 214 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

The translator of this fiery little book well says that 
no biography published in recent times has attracted 
so much attention as that of Cardinal Manning, by 
E. S. Purcell. He calls attention to the fact that this 
work has not only been condemned by Catholic 
writers, but that Protestant defenders of the late Eng- 
lish Cardinal have been numerous and vigorous in 
their criticisms of this extraordinary production. It 
is claimed that the French writer here introduced has 
pursued the subject more elaborately than any other; 
that he is not only a Protestant, but the son of a Cal- 
vinist minister; all of which may be true, but a few 
extracts will show a remarkable spirit for one of such 
profession and with such surroundings. In fact, the 
chief characteristic of this review of Purcell’s ‘ Life 
of Manning’”’ is a fierce personal attack upon the 
author, in connection with the most extravagant 
eulogy of the late Cardinal, and suggestive apology 
concerning many things which have never been made 
clear to the minds of impartial observers of recent 
events in English ecclesiastical history. The book is 
divided into three equal parts, an introductory, par- 
ticularly devoted to an attempt to make literary 
mincemeat of Biographer Purcell, a chapter on Man- 
ning as a Protestant, and another on his career as 4 
Catholic. With characteristic fervor and self-compla- 
cency, M. de Pressensé takes hold of the subject of 
his criticism ; yet he realizes that he will in turn be 
furiously assailed, as he has been, the last two chap- 
ters of his work having appeared in one of the Parisian 
magazines early last year. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Works of Lord Byron, The. Edited by William Ernest 
Henley. Vol. I. Letters, 1804-1813. With 4 
portrait. 470 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

It embraces the poet’s ‘‘ Letters ’’ from 1804 to 1813, 
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with a portrait after Phillips and a cover designed by 
ames Whistler. This initial instalment is a thick 
book of four hundred and ninety pages, of which two 
hundred and ninety are devoted to the text of the cor- 
respondence. The letters printed by Moore are here 
iven without the interruption of Moore’s setting. 
There is little new matter in this portion of the volume, 
as was to have been expected, buta preliminary review 
in the London Atheneum declares that Editor Hen- 
ley’s notes, on the other hand, are of really sterling 
value; for they are full of brilliant pictures and 
marked by praiseworthy erudition. The brief studies 
ormemoirs of the many men and women forming 
the Byron circle, or mentioned by him to his several 
correspondents, are as graphic and well compact as 
need be, especially those on Dallas, Harness, Jackson 
the pugilist, Francis Hodgson, Hobhouse, Augusta 
Leigh, Moore, Southey, Galt, the Countess of Jersey, 

Lady Caroline Lamb, Scott and Rogers. 
Philadelphia Record. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


America and the Americans, From a French Point of 
View. 293 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
See review. 


Deep-Water Voyage, A. By Paul Eve Stevenson. 
287 pages I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 
A minute record of an uneventful voyage ona sail- 
ing vessel from New York to Calcutta, told ina diary 
possessing more interest than might be expected. 


Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voyage of 
Exploration of the Ship Fram, 1893-6, and of a 
Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen 
and Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
With an appendix by Otto Sverdrup. In two vol- 
umes. 8vo, $7.50; by mail, $8.25. 


The most important book of travel of the year. 


Dr. Nansen has been not less successful in describing 
his voyage than in taking it. These volumes narrate 
the voyage of the Fram, the wonderful sledge 
journey with Lieut. Johansen and the meeting with 
English explorers. An appendix gives the fortunes 
of the Fram after Dr. Nansen left her. The publish- 
ers paid Dr. Nansen $50,000 for the English rights. 


Greek Art on Greek Soil, By James M. Hoppin. Illus- 
trated. 254 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
See review. 


Ham Court. By William Holden Hutton. B. D. 
Illustrated with forty-three drawings by Herbert 
a 244 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.36; by mail, 
3-56. 

The chief attraction of another new book about 
Hampton Court must be Mr. Herbert Railton’s forty- 
three sketches. Of pretty books about the Palace 
the number is very great. Every one finds there 
what interests him most. In short, Hampton Court 
has been thoroughly well done, whether we regard it 
from the archeological or the artistic side. Mr. Hut- 
ton does not tell us much, and novelty can be claimed 
for nothing of what he does tell us. Were it not, 
therefore, that Mr. Hutton has secured the beautiful 
sketches of Mr. Railton, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover “his reason to be.’’ These sketches may be 
picked out for their interest or for their beauty. The 
view of the Haunted Gallery will be new to most 
readers. This is where Katharine Howard walks on 
certain nights in the year, and Mr. Railton makes it 
look most ghostly. “A very pretty drawing is the 
“Chapel Court,’” an area not usually visible to 
visitors. An ‘‘ Oriel Window’ is extremely pic- 
turesque. In the foreground is a corner of Wren’s 
work, wreathed in creeping plants, the effect of the 
beautiful fragment of Gothic art being enhanced, not 
eclipsed. Mr. Hutton’s remarks on the pictures 
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are interesting, but too few. Mr. Hutton is natur- 
ally attracted by Lorenzo Lotto, of whom Mr. Berenson 
has recently written an elaborate study with special 
reference to the examples here. On the whole, 
read as a vehicle for Mr. Railton’s drawings, we 
can heartily recommend Mr. Hutton’s book; for, 
though his subject is hackneyed, his way of treating 
it is bright and pleasant, and his volume is handy 
and the print large and legible. 

London Saturday Review. 


Literary Landmarks of Rome. By Laurence Hutton, 
author of ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Florence,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 75 pp. Indexed. tI2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 


On the Nile With a Camera. By Anthony Wilkin. 
With 111 illustrations. 238 pp. 8vo, $3.40; by 
mail, $3.63. 

‘On the Nile With a Camera,’’ is the rather trivial 
record of what is now almost a commonplace tour. 
‘‘ Egypt and the Egyptians,’’ says Mr. Wilkin, ‘‘ are 
attracting an extraordinary amount of public interest 
in England at the present time. I was privileged to 
obtain pictures of many places daily mentioned in 
the newspapers as the scene of military preparations, 
arrivals, and departures. Briefly, then, it was this 
last consideration, coupled with the scarcity of pho- 
tographs in popular works on Egypt, both of antiqui- 
ties and modern life, which led me to believe that a 
slight account of a Nile trip, copiously illustrated, 
might not at the present juncture prove unacceptable 
to those who know the country and to the less- 
favored majority to whom Egypt is familiar only from 
works of a more or less scientific character.’’ It is 
true that Mr. Wilkin gives many photographs of 
scenes and localities which the professional photo- 
grapher has for the most part neglected, but they are 
small in scale and not always very clear in definition, 
probably as a result of the difficulties of travel, on 
which Mr. Wilkin dwells rather pathetically in his 
preface. Hence, though no doubt full of interest for 
tourists who have made the Nile voyage, Mr. Wilkin’s 
photographs will hardly be of much assistance to the 
stay-at-home student of Egyptian antiquities. His 
letter-press is a not unpleasing record of the ordinary 
reflections and experiences of the traveller on the 
Nile. London Times. 


Society Woman on Two Continents, A. By Sally Brit- 
ton Spottiswood Mackin. (Mrs. James Mackin.) 
Illustrated. 327 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

Sporting Tour Through the Northern Parts of England, 
ont Great Part of the Highlands of Scotland, A. 
By Colonel T. Thornton, a new edition with col- 
ored plates by G. E. Lodge. Portraits and selec- 
tions from the original illustrations. 332 pp. 8vo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.22. 

Notwithstanding it has much to interest both sports- 
men and other visitors to Scotland; the former will 
notice many changes, some for the worse, since the 
colonel’s day. They can no longer travel all through 
the heart of the Highlands with their establishment 
and try for game where the cover seems likely, nor 
will they find salmon in scores at the Falls of Clyde. 
On the other hand, the journey, instead of being an 
expensive affair, extending over several weeks and 
involving risk occasionally and hardship often, is now 
performed daily with much ease and certainty at 
small cost. Colonel Thornton selected his route with 
commendable taste, and contrived to see a great deal 
of the finest Scotch scenery south of -Inverness. 
Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, the Grampians, and Strath- 
spey were visited, and the descriptions are good. 

London Atheneum. 
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Syria from the Saddle. By Albert Payson Terhune. 
Illustrated. 318 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 
In this book Mr. Terhune gives vivid pictures of 
the manners and customs of the present inhabitants, 
who, in spite of conflicts of religion and the intru- 
sions of foreigners, preserve in their daily lives so 
much of remote antiquity. Sunday-School Times. 
See With New Books and Sketch. 


Through the Sub-Arctic Forest. A Record of a Canoe 
Journey from Fort Wrangel to the Pelly Lakes 
and down the Yukon River to the Behring Sea. 
By Warburton Pike, author of ‘‘The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.’’ With illustrations and 
maps. 295 pp. With an appendix. 8vo, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.19. 

The author in 1887 started from Wrangel’s Island on 
the Alaska coast and took a long curve inland by the 
Pelly River, Fort Yukon, Yukon hill and river and 
so to the coast in a bend of three thousand miles. 
This volume describes the trip. 


Through Unknown African Countries, The First Ex- 
pedition from Somaliland to Lake Rudolf and 
Lamu. By A. Donaldson Smith, M.D., F. R. 
G. S. Illustrated. 471 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; 
by mail, $4.12. 

See With New Books and Sketch. 

Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco, and 
Cameroons. By Mary H. Kingsley. With illus- 
trations. 743 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.85; by mail, 
$6.15. 

See review. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Revised 
and enlarged. Planned and edited by Edmund 
C. Stedman. Compiled by Edward King. 505 pp. 
Indexed. 18mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.15. 


This guide, first issued in 1883, is revised anvually 


and is the best of its kind in the language. It gives 
fuller details as to routes, fares, hotels, etc., than 
many larger books, is legible and yet so small that it 
goes in a small pocket. 


SCIENCE, 


Elements of Theoretical Physics. By Dr. C. Christian- 
sen. Translated into English by W. F. Magie, 
Ph. D. Illustrated. 339 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.93; 
by mail, $3.12. 

Getting Gold. A practical treatise for prospectors, 
miners and students. By J. C. F. Johnson, F.G.S., 
A.I.M.]., author of ‘‘ Practical Mining,’’ etc. 
With illustrations. 204 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

In 1891 the author published, under the title 
‘* Practical Mining,’’ a book on gold mining of which 
10,000 copies were sold in Australia. The present 
work revises the original, brings it down to date, in- 
troduces the last methods and reviews the entire sub- 
ject of the occurrence of gold, its distribution, min- 
ing, reduction of ore, and management of mine. 
Full of good practical hints. 

Hypnotism. By Albert Moll. Fourth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. The Contemporary Science 
Series. Edited by Havelock Ellis. 448 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

This summary first appeared in 1889. In a year it 
went through its first edition and was revised and en- 
larged. It is nowagain revised, the chapter on the 
medical aspects of hypnotism receiving special 
attention. 


Manual of Elementary Seamanship, A. By D. Wilson- 
Barker. With frontispiece, twelve plates (two 
in colors) and illustrations in text. Nautical 
Series. 120 pp. Indexed. t2mo. $1.20; by 


mail, $1.28. 


‘*A Manual of Elementary Seamanship,”’ seems to 
us perfectly designed as an elementary handbook and 
which excellently holds its place in the ‘‘ Nautica] © 
Series.’”’ No doubt much of its teaching isin the 
nature of a counsel of perfection, and we fear that in 
all but the best ships of the best lines Part VJ 
(‘‘ Miscellaneous: Notes on Points of Etiquette; 
Keeping and Relieving Watch, etc.’’) will continue to 
be disregarded. Still it is only by the efforts of men 
like Captain Wilson-Barker, that young officers of the 
merchant navy can be trained up to become master 
mariners of the best type, such as that to which the 
author himself belongs. Although the book is in- 
tended for those who are ito become officers of the 
merchant navy, it will be found useful by all yachts- ~ 
men. London Atheneum, 


Researches upon the Antiquity of Man in the Delaware 
Valley and the Eastern United States. By Henry C. 
Mercer. Publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Series in Philology, Literature and Arch- 
zeology. Volume VI. Illustrated. 178 pp. 8vo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.12. 

Mr. Henry C. Mercer fitted himself by careful 
investigation abroad of prehistoric sites in Spain and 
France. He then entered on the minute investigation 
of sites in the Delaware River Valley and York River, 
Me. This volume gives the minute detailed report 
of his work and discoveries. Appendices by E. D. 
Cope, R. H. Harte and others give reports on bones, 
fossils, etc. 

Text-Book of Invertebrate Morphology. By J. Playfair 
McMurrich, M. A., Ph.D. Second Edition 
Revised. Illustrated. 661 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$3.00 ; by mail, $3.25. 

A revised edition of a work which appeared first in 
1894 and which adopts the zoological method. The 
revision relates to details. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects, The. By 
Frederic H. Wines and John Koren. An investi- 
gation made under the direction of Charles W. 
Eliot, Seth Low and James C. Carter. 342 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

A committee of fifty prominent men, representing 
all the professions pest fp vce every dignified calling 
in life, several years ago organized themselves into a 
body to investigate the liquor problem. They expend- 
ed more than $6,000 in making a direct first-hand in- 
vestigation, by trained experts, of the workings of 
prohibitory and license laws of various kinds in Maine, 
Iowa, South Carolina, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Missouri. Definite local informa- 
tion is set down as obtained in each of these States. 
This investigation extended over two years of work, 
and it includes the result of almost every kind of ex- 
periment that has been made to restrict or to prohibit 
the traffic. Publishers’ Weekly. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


American Orations. Studies in American Political 
History. Edited with introductions by Alexander 
Johnston. Re-edited with Historical and Textual 
notes by James Albert Woodburn. Vol. IV. With 
notes. 481 pp I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Did the Pardon Come Too Late? By Maud B. Booth, 
author of ‘‘ The Curse of Septic Soul Treatment,” 
etc. With a portrait. 48 pp. 12mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. g 

In this book Mrs. Ballington Booth reviews rapidly 
the few meetings between herself and the prisoner, 
whose name she does not give, but which is likely to 
be remembered by many as, at the time his pardom 
was secured by Mrs. Booth, the papers gave the story. 

She dwells particularly upon the unmistakable si 

of repentance and conversion this man showed andas 
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one reads the pathetic account of his hopes deferred, 
his earnest efforts to show himself a renewed man, 
his sudden and fatal illness which came just ahead of 
the pardon, so that he never was able to walk out of 
json walls a free man, although he knew of the 
on and found no small comfort in knowing that 

e had been made free—when one reads Mrs. Booth’s 
simple account of these things and the extracts from 
the letters the prisoner was permitted to write her, 
one feels that one such experience is a reward for 
ears of labor, and that Mrs. Booth is well fitted for 
the duties and responsibilities of her chosen line of 
work. Flartford Post. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Economics and Jurisprudence. An Address ‘by Henry 
C. Adams, Ph.D. Economic Studies. 48 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

A plea for the recognition by law of the accrued 
rights to employment created by long and faithful 
service, together with an argument for the enactment 
of laws aiding collective bargaining by labor. 


Hand-Book of the American Economic Association. 1897. 
Together with Report of the Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing. Economic Studies. 162 pp. I2mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Ten economic subjects were discussed at this meet- 
ing, among others the agricultural question, credit, 
¢ensus, investments, day labor and contract in city 
work and Federal Railroad regulation. 

in England. Historical Outlines. By H. de 
B. Gibbins, M. A., author of ‘‘The Industrial 
History of England,’’ etc. With maps, tables, 
and a plan. 479pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.42. 

Mr. de B. Gibbins, as the title-page to his present 
work indicates, has extended his studies very far be- 
and has 


yond the ‘‘ problem of the unemployed,”’ 
stm us a book of very copious and well-digested 
al 


cts and thought. His maps supply very fair mate- 
tial for the formation of reasonable ideas of England 
at various periods of her history, from times long 
a to the period of the Domesday Book to times 
ong subsequent to the settlement of the cardinal 
features of her constitutional as well as her industrial 
history. His tables place before the reader in a con- 
venient form some of the vast changes in population, 
in local trades, and in the general trade of the country, 
and the comparisons are not in any noticeable case 
overdrawn. The plan of the work is not, we grant, 
over elastic, but such as it is the author has made the 
best of it, and produced at once a pleasantly written 
and a very suggestive book. London Spectator. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. 307 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 
“Domestic Service,’’ is an exhaustive treatise on a 
subject of general interest. The author treats it ina 
very thorough manner, and on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained through a series of blanks widely dis- 
tributed during a period of some years. It is, there- 
fore, a summary of opinion on the relations of master 
or mistress, and in various parts of the United States. 
The results are curious and important. The inquiry 
teaches, moreover, to a far earlier time than that of the 
inquiry stated. Mrs. Salmon goes far back into our 
Colonial history for testimony, from which it appears 
t the servant girl question was as troublesome a 
one, in proportion to population, in days before the 
Revolution, as it is now. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Life and Immortality; or, Soul in Plants and Animals. 
By Thomas G. Gentry, Sc. D., author of ‘“‘ Life- 
Histories of Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania,” etc. 
Illustrated. 489 pp. 8vo, $2.50; by mail, $2.73. 
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Story of the Birds, The. By James Newton Baskett, 
M.A. Illustrated. Appleton’s Home Reading 
Books. 263 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 59 cents; by 
mail, 72 cents. 

Bird life as a whole is described in this volume. 
The ancestry of birds, their development, plumage, 
sexual coloring, habits, weapons, songs and cries, 
nesting, brooding, shape of eggs, flight migration 
and distribution are subjects of chapters. Each is 
accompanied by suggestions for reading and observa- 
tion. The method is simple, descriptive and anec- 
dotal. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Fancy Dresses Described; or, What to Wear at Fancy 
Balls. By Ardern Holt. Illustrations in colors 
and black and white, by Lilian Young. Sixth 
edition. 306 pp. 12mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.85. 

Contains suggestions or a minute description of 
nearly sixteen hundred costumes of all sorts and 
sixty colored illustrations. The book first appeared 
in 1879, and this is the sixth edition, almost wholly 
rewritten. 


Gun and Its Development, The. By W. W. Greener, 
author of ‘‘ Silees Breech-Loaders,’’ etc. Sixth 
edition rewritten, and with many additional illus- 
trations. 768 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $3.60; by 
mail, $3.90. 

The book has been rewritten and brought up to 
date, many illustrations being added. The chapters 
on early arms make engrossing reading, and equally 
interesting are those on the latest forms of magazine 
rifles and target shooting. The chapters on revolvers 
are also full of interest. The illustrations and dia- 
grams will prove of much value to specialists in guns. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


PALMISTRY. 


Practical Palmistry; or, Hand-Reading Simplified. By 
Comte C. de Saint-Germain, A. B., L. L. M. 
Illustrated. 307 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 


The author is president of the American Chirologi- 
cal Society. Paris is his home, but he has traveled 
and investigated in all parts of the world. For 
twenty-five years he has made a close study of hand- 
reading. He considers palmistry a science and sup- 
ports his theories by many facts. The eighteen chap- 
ters of the book explain minutely and with many 
illustrations and diagrams the various lines and marks 
of the palm of the hand, the shape and peculiarities 
of the hand, fingers, finger-tips, nails, etc., showing 
the deductions relative to life and character that may 
be drawn from them. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BOTANY. 


Diseases of Plants. Induced by Cryptogamic Parasites. 
Introduction to the Study of Pathogenic Fungi, 
Slime-Fungi, Bacteria, and Algae. By Dr. Karl 
Freiherr Von Tubeuf. English Edition by 
William G. Smith, B. Sc., Ph. D. Three hundred 
and thirty illustrations. 598 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$4.15; by mail, $4.48. 

Deals only with those diseases of plants produced 
by the cryptogams and other lower organisms of the 
vegetable kingdom. Parasites which attack algae and 
lichens have as a rule been omitted. The first part is 
descriptive of parasitic fungi and their life, their 
effects and their relation to the situs. It gives pre- 
ventive measures, discusses the economic importance 
of plant diseases and the phenomena of symbiosis. 
The second part gives a systematic arrangement of 
cryptogamic parasites. The German original comes 
down to 1894. 
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Forcing-Book, The. A Manual of the Cultivation of 
Vegetables in Glass-Houses. By L. H. Bailey. 
Illustrated. 266pp. Indexed. tI2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

‘‘ The Forcing Book,’’ by L. H. Bailey, as its name 
implies, is a manual dealing with the cultivation of 
vegetables in glass-houses. It is the last of a quar- 
tette of similar volumes devoted to various branches 
of horticulture. The professional plant-grower and 
the one who indulges in it only as a pastime, will find 
much of interest in the pages of ‘‘ The Forcing 
Book,’’ its suggestions as to the construction of the 
forcing houses, their cost, how they should be heated 
and separate chapters relative to the raising of lettuce, 
radishes, asparagus and miscellaneous cool plants, 
making it a compendium of useful knowledge, which 
all interested in this form of vegetable and floral 


culture must regard as an acquisition to their library. 
Philadelphia Times. 


GEOLOGY. 


Glaciers of North America, A Reading Lesson for 
Students of Geography and Geology. By Israel 
C. Russell, author of ‘‘ Lakes of North America,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 210 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.75; 
by mail, $1.93. 

Mr. Russell emphasizes in this interesting volume 
the fact that North America offers more favorable 
conditions for the study of existing glaciers and of 
the record of ancient ice sheets than any other con- 
tinent. The magnificence of this field for glacial 
study ‘‘has only been appreciated within recent 
years, and is still unrecognized outside of a limited 
circle of special students.”’ It is, indeed, but lately 
that all current knowledge of glaciers was based upon 
the study of the glaciers of the Alps. The ‘‘ Alpine 
glacier,’’ however, is but one of the three leading 
types The American continent supplies two others, 
the ‘‘ Piedmont ’’ and the ‘‘ Continental.’’ Mr. Rus- 
sell opens up within our borders an immense field in 
this fascinating study. His own observations have 
been made by journeys across the mountains and 
ice-fields of the Sierras, Northern California, Canada 
and Alaska. He describes these scenes with power 
and eloquence. He presents the latest theories and 
hypotheses upon glaciers and their movements, and 
his closing chapter, ‘‘ The Life History of a Glacier,”’ 
is of surpassing interest. Many beautiful illustra- 
tions are given, after photographs, of these wonder- 
ful ice-streams. A variety of good maps and a full 
index complete the merits of this instructive and 
entertaining book. Philadelphia Ledger. 


Earth and Its Story, The. A First Book of Geology. 
By Angelo Heilprin. Illustrated. 267 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

Reversing the usual order of geological text-books, 
which generally begin with a generalized conception 
of the development of the earth, Dr. Heilprin begins 
with the simplest forms of erosion as presented in any 
field; passing on, he takes up the successive phases 
of geological change and action which are apparent to 
any one who has theslightest acquaintance either with 
open country or the environs ofa city. In this way 
the entire field of geological action is covered, prin- 
cipally with reference to surface changes. For edu- 
cational purposes, these are the most important, both 
because they are most apparent and for the closest 
relation with the life of man. Cyclic geology and 
strategraphical descension comes later. The volume 
closes with an admirable summary of paleontological 
data, and a general review of the external features of 
this country, brought into relations with the geolo- 
gical facts. Philadelphia Press. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. A Text-Book. By 
Herbert A. Howe, A.M., Se. D., author of “A 
Study of the Sky."’ Illustrated. 340 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $1.40; by mail, $1.59. 

Intended for the use of students who have a fair 
knowledge of elementary algebra and plane geometry. 
Its primary purpose is to teach observation, } egin- 
ning with the constellation. Each chapter has exer- 
cises intended to test the knowledge of a student and 
to provide practice and to stimulate the “ geometric 
imagination.’”?’ Many of the illustrations are new 
descriptions are brought down to date, and the book 
is written in the spirit of the enthusiastic teacher, 


HYGIENE. 


How to Live Longer and Why We Do Not Live Longer, 
By J. R. Hayes, M.D. t80 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

‘* How to Live Longer and Why We Do Not Live 
Longer,’’ is a book that will be read with a great deal 
of interest for many reasons. It is notas might seem 
from the title a simple compilation of statistics about 
diet, food values and other rather dry material from a 
somewhat common point of view, but a series of 
brightly written chapters as attractive for their 
method as they are valuable for their matter. Of 
course in such a work dietetic directions to a certain 
extent cannot be avoided, but the author has con- 
stantly borne in mind that these should be more 
general than particular, and is consequently neither 
too diffuse nor too sweeping either in his prohibitions 
or recommendations. Philadelphia Times. 


COOK BOOKS. 


Table Talk’s Cook Book. Practical Recipes by 
Leading American Authorities. 503 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Recipes from the files of 7ad/e Talk, contributed 
to it from many leading American culinary authori- 
ties, skilled and unquestionable. The book contains 
a full index, each group of recipes opens with a brief 
general discussion of the subject and the recipes are 
said to have been tested. They are full and exact. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Golf in Theory and Practice. Some Hints to Begin- 
ners. By H. S. C. Everard. With twenty-two 
illustrations. 194 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Mr. H. S. C. Everard has added to the large liter- 
ature of golf a useful little volume on ‘Golf in 
Theory and Practice,”’ illustrated by excellent photo- 
graphs. His directions to the beginner are simple 
and sensible, and his remarks on the etiquette of the 
game are particularly appropriate at a time when a 
number of those who have of late years taken up the 
game appear to think that there are no courtesies to 
be observed. London Atheneum. 


ESSAYS. 


Aristotle on Youth, and Old Age, Life and Death and 
Respiration. ‘Translated, with introduction and 
notes, by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 135 
pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.03. 

In his former work Dr. Ogle gave ample proof of 
his competence to deal with Aristotle, both as 4 
scholar andas a biologist. ‘The ‘‘simple Aristotelian 
might cavil at some of his readings and renderings 
and at his method of translation, which is rather that 
of a paraphrase than of a literal translation. But the 
‘‘simple Aristotelian ” is generally a severe and some- 
times rather a pedantic critic, and the biological stu- 
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dent, to whom rather than to the pure scholar Dr. 
Ogle appeals, is more likely to appreciate good and 
intelligible English than a verbal and therefore often 
obscure rendering of the Greek. In the same spirit 
and with the same insight into Aristotle’s thought 
and its relation to the history of biology, Dr. Ogle 
has now translated some of thesmaller treatises of the 
master, which are variously regarded by different 
editors as either three separate treatises on Life and 
Death on Youth and Old Age, and on Respiration or 
as variously divided sections of the same treatise. 
Dr. Ogle adopts the latter view. ‘‘ There seems,’’ he 
says, ‘‘no adequate reason for any subdivision what- 
ever of the treatisé, and it appears more consistent 
with its internal structure to treat it asa single work 
dealing with several closely connected topics.’’ We 
shall not attempt to anticipate the judgment of scholars 
on this solution of a problem which arises in one 
form or another in connection with nearly every one 
of Aristotle’s works and has been the occasion of 
almost endless discussion and controversy. Nor need 
we attempt to appreciate the merit of Dr. Ogle’s 
translation in general or of his solution of the many 
critical difficulties which confront the student of 
every portion of Aristotle’s writings. His notes seem 
to show that he has allowed himself considerable 
latitude of conjectural emendation, but questions of 
this kind do not concern us here. Of far greater 
interest to the general, and more especially to the 
biological, reader is the lucid and very instructive 
introduction on the historical relations and fate of 
Aristotle’s theory of respiration which Dr. Ogle has 
prefixed to his translation and the explanatory notes 
of the same character with which he has accompanied 
it. London Times. 


Book and Heart. Essays on Literature and Life. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 237 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Acollection of essays and articles full of the true 
American spirit from the Forum, New World, Con- 
temporary Review, Outlook, Independent, Philistine, 
and Boston Transcript, occupied with current, social 
and literary aspects. 

Essayes or Counsels, Civill and Morall. By Francis 
Bacon (Lord Verulam. With a portrait. The 
Temple Classics. Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
M.A. 243 pp. With glossary. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 43 cents; leather, 57 cents; by mail, 
62 cents. 

; A beautiful edition of Bacon’s essays, nearly per- 

ect. 


On Human Nature. Essays (partly posthumous) in 
Ethics and Politics. By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Selected and translated by T. Bailey Saunders, 
M.A. 132 pp. I2mo, 70 cents ; by mail, 78 cents. 


Popular Instructions to Parents on the Bringing Up of 
Children, By Very Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R., 
author of ‘‘ Popular Instructions on Marriage.’’ 
202 pp. 18mo, 35 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

Parental rights, duties and obligations, religious 
and moral training, schooling and the correction of 
certain faults and the promotion of certain virtues 
are presented in simple language. 


What All the World’s A-Seeking ; or, The Vital Law of 
True Life, True Greatness, Power, and Happiness. 
By Ralph Waldo Trine. Second edition. 192 pp. 

_I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

Young people of both sexes will be attracted by 
the bright, sparkling tone of the volume. Middle- 
aged men and women will find mich to cheer and 
sustain them in their prolonged efforts to conquer 
circumstances instead of being conquered by them. 

he aged will also catch from these luminous pages 
much of hope and comfort in view of the immortality 
of all that is true and beautiful despite the efferves- 
cence of all material things. Boston Times. 
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While Your Coffee is Cooling. A Package of Breakfast 
Table Essays. By ‘‘ George Gordon.’’ 95 pp. 
I2mo, 25 cents ; by mail, 29 cents. 

The character of this book is fully explained by 
the sub-title, ‘‘A Package of Breakfast Table Essays.”’ 
A contributor to the Reading Morning Herald, sign- 
ing himself ‘‘George Gordon,’’ is the author, and 
some of his papers, which are written in a breezy, 
up-to-date style, are infused with a fresh humor that 
makes them decidedly entertaining. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


SELECTIONS. 


Topical Notes on American Authors. By Lucy Tap- 
pan. Illustrated. 334 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.11. 

Gathered for the use of classes in the Gloucester, 
Mass., High School. The references on Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emersou, Thoreau, Poe, 
Longfellow, Jowell, Whittier and Holmes, are limited 
to a list of works easily procured. Under each 
author there are short selections, lists of reference 
books and magazine articles, topical outlines appel- 
lations, notes on writings and miscellaneous notes. 


Thackerays in India, and some Calcutta Graves, The. 
By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S. I., M.A., 
LL. D. 191 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. : 

Three Dialogues on Pulpit Eloquence. By Mgr. Francois 
de Salignac de Lamothe Fénélon. Translated 
and illustrated by quotations from modern writers. 
With an introductory essay by the late Samuel J. 
Eales,M.A., D.C. L. 174 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.09. 

A translation of Fénélon’s familiar dialogues urging 
what is ordinarily called extemporaneous speaking 
and the preparation it needs. 


LITERATURE. 


Gulliver’s Travels into Several Remote Nations of the 
World. By Jonathan Swift. With a portrait. 
The Temple Classics. Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
M.A. 405 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents ; leather, 57 cents ; by mail, 62 cents. 

The text is from the ‘‘ Fifth Edition Corrected’’ of 
1747. Mr. George A. Aitken has revised the proofs, 
added the marginal headings and contributed notes 
on the circumstances under which the work was 
written and the references to contemporaries. 


Le Morte D’Arthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. Part the 
First. With a frontispiece. The Temple Classics. 
Edited by Israel Gollancz, M. A. 312pp. 16mo, 
38 cents ; by mail, 43 cents; leather, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 62 cents. 

This edition of which the first part now appears, 
will be in four of these small volumes. ‘‘ By the 
fairly consistent retention of archaisms (verbal, gram- 
matical and syntactical) it is hoped that a somewhat 
successful compromise has been effected between an 
absolute reproduction of the ‘editio princeps’ and 
a thorough modernization.”’ 


CLASSICS. 


Herodotus, The text of Canon Rawlinson’s transla- 
tion, with the notes abridged. By A.J. Grant, 

M. A., author of ‘‘ Greece in the Age of Pericles.’’ 

In two volumes. With maps and plans. 502, 
376 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.15; by mail, $3.38. 
Mr. Grant describes his method of editing as fol- 
lows : ‘‘The appendices that were such a marked 
feature of the original edition are here entirely 
omitted, and the notes are very much abridged. In 
abridging the notes the principle that I have followed 
is this: I have omitted everything that is in the 
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nature of an excursus on the text of Herodotus and 
all passages where the words of the author were 
made the excuse for the introduction of information 
not directly bearing on the original. On the other 
hand, I have kept all thatseemed directly explanatory 
or illustrative of the author himself. I have usually 
had in view the reader who wishes to acquire from 
Herodotus a knowledge of Greek history and social 
life ; but I have sometimes also considered the re- 
quirements of the students who may use these vol- 
umes for the elucidation of the Greek text. The 
illustrations that enriched the earlier editions are 
omitted ; but new maps have been prepared to explain 
the battles of Marathon, Thermopyle, Plataea, and 
Salamis.’’ No one who can read Herodotus in the orig- 
inal will care to avail himself of any translation, even of 
that of Canon Rawlinson. But the Canon’s translation 
will long and deservedly hold the field by virtue of 
its felicitous and scholarly rendering and of the 
wealth of historical learning with which the notes 
abound. London Times. 


On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History. By 
Thomas Carlyle. In one volume. Illustrated. 
The Centenary edition. The Works of Thomas 
Carlyle. In thirty volumes.’ Vol. V. 255 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

In his interesting and discriminating preface 
Mr. Traill points out some amusing inconsistencies 
perpetrated by Carlyle in several of the chapters of 
this work. He thinks that, on the whole, ‘‘ an end- 
to-end perusal of the volume produces an effect of 
monotony rare in Carlyle, and diversified only by a 
more than Carlylean inconsistency.’’ In reply to this 
criticism, however, it might be stated that the volume 
is made up of lectures, and must naturally lack the 
coherency of an historical or biographical work. 
Like the four preceding volumes of this edition, the 
book is got up in good style, and contains three pho- 
togravure portraits which have not appeared in any 
other edition. These are: Shakespeare, from an 
engraving after the picture by Janssens ; Rousseau, 
from acontemporary mezzotint by C. Corbutt, after 
A. Ramsay; a Napoleon, from a contemporary 
engraving by G. Fiesinger, after J. Guerin. These 
alone are worth more than the price of the whole 
volume. London Publishers’ Circular. 
Undine. A Tale by Friedrich Baron de La Motte 

Fouque. Translated by Edmund Gosse. With 
illustrations by F. M. Rudland. 286 pp. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

It is needless to say that this rendering of the 
immortal story is eminently bright and readable, and 
that it is furnished with an adequate introduction. 
The illustrations, by F. M. Rudland, which have 
affinities to the manner of Mr. Walter Crane, are 
charming as designs, and fit themselves very happily 


to the romantic nature of the tale, 
London Times. 


DRAMA. 


Arden of Feversham. Edited with a preface, notes 
and glossary by Rev. Ronald Bayne, M. A. With 
a frontispiece. 114 pp. 18mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents; leather, 50 cents; by mail, 
55 cents. 

‘* Arden of Feversham’’ is an example of a kind 
of literarature plentiful enough in the reign of 
Elizabeth, but which in the Victorian age has been 
replaced by matter which cannot possibly be classed 
as ‘‘literature’’ at all. Probably the change is of 
advantage to public morals—since if vice is to be 
generally read about, it is well that it should not lose 
its grossness—but it is not altogether advantageous to 
public taste. A striking murder or other criminal 
cause célébre was made known to the public of that 
period in the first place through popular ballads and 
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pamphlets; next, it was represented on the stage, 
This particular murder, which took place in 1850, is 
recounted at length by Holinshed, and the play 
founded on it and here reproduced, exhibited unusual 
literary merit—so much so, indeed, that numerous 
critics, including Mr. Swinburne, have attributed it 
to Shakespeare. Critics have usually a tendency 
based on their observation that the amount of first. 
rate literature in the world is very limited, to attribute 
any unclaimed work of merit tosome great writer 
without more ado. We always receive these attribu- 
tions with scepticism—there is probably a good deal 
of reserve power below the “‘ liminal intensity ” of 
the consciousness of most people, in literature as 
well as in other branches of action, and inglorious 
Miltons are not always mute. However, the critics, 
including the present editor, seem to have decided 
against the Shakespearian authorship. The play is 
worth reading as a curiosity of literature and an ililus- 
tration of Elizabethan middle-class life. 

London Speaker. 


John Gabriel Borkman. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated 
by William Archer. The Green Tree Library. 
I98 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.43. 

See review. 


MUSIC. 


General History of Music, A, From the Infancy of the 
Greek Drama to the Present Period. By W.S. 
Rockstro, author of ‘‘The Life of George 
Frederick Handel,’’ etc. Third edition. 535 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $280; by mail, $3.01. 

First written in 1886, a second edition appeared in 
1887, and this is the third. Recent discoveries in 
Greek music and on other subjects are not included, 
and the volume practically dates from 1887. Itisa 
history of European music beginning with the Greek; 
written from the English standpoint, with profuse 
attention to the national school. 


POETRY. 


Angel in the House, The. By Coventry Patmore. 
Seventh Library Edition. 153 pp. 16mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.17. 

A comely edition in fair type, just large enough to 
hold easily. 


Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, The. 
Cambridge edition. With a portrait. 492 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

This is a book of noble verse, and is equipped with 
notes, indexes, a biographical sketch, portrait, and a 
view of Elmwood, the poet’s Cambridge home. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Echoes of Halcyon Days. By Maximus A. Lesser. 
165 pp. I2mo, $1.25; by mail, $1.34. ~ 
This carefully printed volume contains the fugitive 
poems of youth, collected in dawning middle age by 
the author, now a rising and prosperous lawyer in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Hymns and Sonnets, By Eliza Scudder. 54 pp. 12m0, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Lancelot and Elaine, and Other Idylls of the King. By 
Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited with notes by 
William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. With illustrations. 
204 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. : 

Tennyson’s Idylls are accompanied by notes 10 

Professor Rolfe’s usual manner, many quotations 

from Morte d’ Arthur. 

Opal, An. Verses. By Ednah Proctor Clarke. 89 pP- 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. ; 

The verses of Miss Ednah Proctor Clarke 10 the 
volume to which ‘An Opal’ gives the title just 
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trembfte on the brink of an artificiality with which the 
true lyric impulse is incompatible. But she has been 
saved from herself through her instinct for beauty. 
This has kept her diction pure and graceful when it 
has threatened to be strained and gaudy, as though 
the poet had been considering her epithets too 
curiously. The value of the book lies in its excellence 
of taste, in its fluency, in its refinement of ideas. 
It lies even more in its promise. At present a kind 
of struggle seems to be going on between the poet’s 
self-conscious craftsmanship and her quick, unpre- 
meditated bursts of lyrism. In the long run the 
lyrical impetus will conquer and the fastidious taste 
which marks these pages will become invigorated 
without losing any of its finerelements. Inthe mean 
time there is a suavity about the verses ‘‘To a Wild 
Rose Found in October”’ and ‘“‘ Circe’’ which lifts 
Miss Clarke a considerable distance above the average 
level of minor verse. The spirit of her utterance is 
unforced, no matter how more than polished in style 
she may be. There is a swift reponse in her nature 
to that sensuous charm which is most conspicuously 
identified with the genius of Keats. It might be said 
that she had been reading him if it were not that the 
verses are too well knit to be merely imitative. 
Altogether she is a new voice in the younger choir of 
the time to which it is pleasant to hearken, in which 
it is cheering to recognize an uplifted, uplifting tone. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


ire Lad, A. By A. E. Housman. 96 pp. 16mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 
Poems of English rural life, written with vigor and 
a keen eye for all that passes without and within. 


Vigiliae. By M. Elizabeth Crouse. 99 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 80 cents. 
Brief poems of sentiment on familiar themes. 


With the Band. By Robert W. Chambers. 134 pp. 
16mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 
There are a fine swing and movement in this 
author’s verse, and here and therea note that stirs the 
blood like a trumpet call; and if we should suggest 


that in‘his band the finer notes of the fife are too’ 


often drowned by the banging of the big drum, Mr. 
Chambers me probably reply that this was but a 
proof of his realism and correctness. ‘‘ Eily Consi- 
dine’ and ‘‘ When Custer Rode into the West ’’ stand 
out as by far the best numbersin the book. They are 
musical and instinct with true and tender feeling, 
while some of the other verses are neither better nor 
worse than the average stuff sung by the ‘‘song and 
dance’’ Irishmen of the vaudeville stage. In ‘‘ Va- 
grant Verses,’’ the second part of the book, Mr. 
Chambers comes nearer to the commonplace. When 
he sings of Pierrette and Pierrot and Le Quartier 
Latin he takes up well-worn themes that, clothed in 
any language but their own, are apt to have a curi- 
ously hybrid air. 


“The ‘ sergots ’ slouch by the old Vachette ; 

And the tramps on the benches get up and get ; 
So I kiss your hand, and I sigh farewell, 
Bonne nuit, ma chére petite Gabrielle.”’ 

There is what one of Stevenson’s characters calls 
an ‘“‘Americo-Parisienne’’ flavor about this sort of 
verse, that is not altogether fortunate. Taken as a 
whole, the volume shows that Mr. Chambers should 
be as successful in verse writing as he has been with 
his excellent short stories. He has versatility, a 
knack of rhyming, and a correct ear. N. Y. Sun. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


In the Old Herrick House and Other Stories. By Ellen 
Douglas Deland, author of ‘‘ Oakleigh,’’ etc. 
Illustrated, 282 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 
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Make Believe. By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. I59pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.19. 

See review. 


Merry Girls of England. By L. T. Meade, author of 
‘*A World of Girls.”’ etc. With eight original 
illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 288 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

Four girls left orphans at a very young age were 
sent to their mother’s school-teacher, who adopted 
them. The school-teacher dies seven years later and 
leaves the girls one thousand dollars and a farm-house. 
While at the farm-house they meet Hero Chevening, 
a young girl, tired of living with a cranky grand- 
mother, who runs away with Barbara, one of the four 
sisters, who is writing a book. Why the book is 
unsuccessful and the experiences the girls have com- 
plete an interesting story for young readers. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


FICTION. 

Adventures of Oliver Twist, The. By Charles Dickens. 
With introduction and notes by Andrew Lang. 
In one volume. With the original illustrations. 
Gadshill edition. The Works of Charles Dickens. 
In thirty-two volumes. With introductions, gen- 
eral essay and notes by Andrew Lang. Vol. III. 
509 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.37. 

Mr. Lang’s most appreciative introduction de- 
scribes the circumstances under which the book was 
written and its reception, analyzes its strength and 
weakness and criticizes its method. Cruikshank’s 
illustrations are used. 

Ardath. By Marie Corelli, author of ‘‘ Thelma,’’ etc.- 
Monarch Series. 547 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by 
mail, 30 cents. 

A rhapsodical novel of mystery, which opens in 
the Caucasus and has an impossible kingdom in it. 


Arrested. A novel. By Esmé Stuart, author of ‘“‘A 
Woman of Forty,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 320 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

The murder of a rich man, who had defrauded his 
only sister and his partner’s widow of their fortunes, 
is the central episode. He is on his way to their 
homes to make restitution when he is knocked down 
onalonely moor. A poor young clerk who loves a 
rich girl, coming into a great deal of money in a 
mysterious way on the night of the murder, is 
arrested on suspicion. The girl finds a pocket-book 
in a strange way, apparently taken from the mur- 
dered man’s body, which is the means of clearing the 
clerk. A will found in the pocket-book also shows 
the clerk is the son of ‘the rich man's sister. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Bachelor’s Bridal, A. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, 
author of ‘‘In a Grass Country,’’ etc. Lippin- 
cott’s series of select novels. 202 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 

The beautiful and wealthy ward of an unscrupulous 
individual is saved from a hateful marriage with his 
dying son by an attorney who goes through the form 
of marriage with her to protect her good name after 
she has fled to him for abet. After many months of 
living apart the husband finds by overhearing a con- 
versation that bis wife is in truth in love with him as 
he has been, though all unconsciously, with her. Just 
as they are about to live happily in the orthodox 
fashion, the bride is thrown from her horse and killed, 
and within a few months the lawyer lover falis down 
a crevasse in Switzerland. To the reader who likes 
things to end happily this sudden termination is any- 
thing but idealistic. Philadelphia Times. 
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Barbarous Britishers, The. ‘‘A tip-top novel.”” By H. 
D. Traill. 95 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents. 


H. D. Traill—without intention on our part of pun- 
making—may truly be said to be on the trail of Mr. 
Grant Allen, and to be following it hot-foot with fatal 
purposes in ‘‘ The Barbarous Britishers,’’ ‘‘a tip-top 
novel,’’ as he calls it. Avowedly this satire is a hit 
at Mr. Allen’s ‘‘The British Barbarians,’’ and, it is 
to be added, is an exceedingly clever satire. Mr. 
Allen has laid himself quite open to this sort of thing, 
and Mr. Traill is administering to him some jabs 
from a very sharp-pointed pen. The humor of the 
book is delightful, and it is wished that the author 
would carry out the promise he makes in his amus- 
ing introduction, and give us some more “tip-top ”’ 
novels from the ‘‘ genuine tap.’’ 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Boss. By Odette Tyler. 215 pp. 16mo, go cents 
by mail, 98 cents. 

Miss Tyler's book belongs to the crude period of 
fiction as to style. ‘‘ The Boss stared dully at him, 
her bizarre mind growing luminous with admira- 
tion,”’ isa specimen from itsrich flora. The subject, 
however, is a good one, with a strongly dramatic 
trend, and under all the absurdities, falsities, and 
ignorances, runs a vein of genuineness in the portrayal 
of the Virginia-plantation idea in both whiteand black 
aspect. If two recording angels, sit over the shoulder, 
to note, the one, if the task be well done, the other, 
if it be worth doing, we can imagine the former 
dropping asalt tear over Miss Tyler’s book ; the latter, 
over Mr. Ford’s, a tear both salt and bitter. 

N. Y. Post 
e 
By Reefand Palm. By Louis Becke. With an introduc- 
tion by the Earl of Pembroke. Illustrated. New 
edition. The Lotos Library. 220 pp. 16mo, 57 
cents ; by mail, 63 cents. 

Mr. Louis Becke, who has made this field his own, 
continues in this volume his short and vivid stories 
on the island life of the Pacific. 


Cheque for Three Thousand, A. By Arthur Henry 
Veysey. 218 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail 88 
cents. 

An eccentric millionaire and philanthropist, wearied 
of systematic giving to charitable institutions, de- 
termines to indulge a whim of going on a spree by 
proxy. He finds an interesting young man in a cheap 
restaurant, and conveys to him a cheque of three 
thousand dollars, with one stipulation only, that the 
young man, at the end of twelve months, is to report 
in person how he has spent the money. The hero 
spends three months in Paris, in which time he suc- 
ceeds in ruining himself; he returns to America, 
resumes his former work, and writes a successful 
play on his own adventures. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Coming of Chloe, The. By Mrs. Hungerford (‘‘ The 
Duchess’’), author of ‘‘A Lonely Maid,’’ etc. 
290 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

There is a touch of pathos in the thought that 
comes to one on reading ‘‘ The Coming of Chloe,”’ 
the last of the Duchess’s books—that the hand which 
penned the sprightly dialogue shall never weave an- 
other tale. Chloe Jones, for that is the name assumed 
by Lady Burlingham, the child-wife of a dissipated 
brute, from whom she has run away, enters the house 
of a charming family in the west of Ireland, where 
pretty girls and handsome men abound. There is a 
variety of love-making and plenty of amusing inci- 
dent, all in Mrs. Hungerford’s happiest vein. The 
story ends happily, and one puts down the volume 
with a sense of having spent a very pleasant couple 
of hours. Philadelphia Times. 


Day of Resis, The, By Lillian Frances Mentor, eillus- 
trated by Harry L. V. Parkhurst. 398 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

‘*The Day of Resis’’ transports a party of Ameri- 
cans into a hitherto hidden region called the Land of 
On. Here fancy runs riot and adventures of the most 
impossible kind are dealt out with a lavish hand. The 
visitors remark that there are no old persons among 
the Onites, but that all are young, large, magnificent 
and healthy. This singular fact is accounted for later 
in the book by an explanation of the Day of Resis, of 
which the inhabitants speak in subdued whispers, 
Once a year all the Onites who have reached the age 
of sixty-five march before their king, who, with one 
slash of a sharp dagger, severs the artery at the wrist 
of each victim. The ceremony is accompanied by 
song and happiness, as it is deemed a privilege to 
meet such a death. The party are detained as pri- 
soners by the King of On, who wishes to marry 
Enola, the pretty American heroine, but they manage 
to make their escape, and the book ends happily with 
a double wedding in New York. Philadelphia Times. 


Descendant, The. A novel. 276 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

The author of this book does not choose to reveal 
his name. It is not a pleasing, instructive or useful 
book, and there is little likelihood that the author’s 
name will be loudly called for. It relates the un- 
happy and mistaken views of life which grew up in 
the mind of Michael Akershem. He believed all the 
present social arrangements wrong. He tried to live 
in defiance of them. He is bitter in his defiance. 
He eventually is led through his wild notions to mur- 
der a man in heated conversation and he dies in the 
arms of the poor young girl who truly loved him and 
had forsaken all to follow his lead. Hartford Post. 


Devout Lover, A. By Mrs. H. Lovett Caineron, author 
of ‘‘In a Grass Country,’’ etc. The Enterprise 
Series. 320 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

A reprint of a novel of English life which first ap- 

peared in 1887. 


Diana Barrington. A romance of Central India. By 
B. M. Croker, author of ‘‘ Pretty Miss Neville,” 
etc. Lavender Series. 373 pp. 12m0o, paper, 25 
cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

This conventional novel of India first appeared in 

1887. 

En Route. By J.—K. Huysmans. Translated from 
the French, with a prefatory note by C. Kegan 
Paul. Second edition. 313 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 


Forge in the Forest, The. Being the Narrative of the 
Acadian Ranger, Jean de Mer, Seigneur de Briart, 
and how he crossed the Black Abbé; and of his 
adventures in a Strange Fellowship. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Illustrated. 311 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 


Frankenstein ; or, The Modern Prometheus, By Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley. 268 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. : 

This edition has the two prefaces of 1817, first edi- 
tion, and 1831, narrating the circumstances. The 
edges are uncut, the margin broad, there are pictures 
of the places mentioned in the tale. 


“Glamour.” A romance. By Meta Orred, author of 
‘‘Berthold,’”’ etc. 344 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.01. : 

Those who care for the mystic in literature will find 
ample depths in which to lose themselves in Meta 

Orred’s romance, ‘‘ Glamour.’’ The novel consistsof 

a prologue in which the reader is introduced to 4 
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haunted castle, an adventurous boy and a charming 
damsel. Inthe three eras of premonition, impres- 
sion and consummation which follow, the youth, 
developed into a man, goes through some strange 
love experiences. He is apparently under a secret 
spell which keeps him apart from the woman he 
loves and ought to marry and binds him to the chariot 
wheels of an Italian princess. The latter lady is any- 
thing but an agreeable person, and her raison d’etre is 
hard to understand; however, for those who like 
groping in the dark her whimsical moods afford 
ample scope for speculation. Philadelphia Times. 


God’s Failures. By J. S. Fletcher, author of ‘‘ Life in 
Arcadia.’”’ 176pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 95 
cents. 

“‘ God’s Failures ’’ is asad book, as the title shows. 
We have here several short stories, the keynote of 
which is that life is not worth living, and in the case 
of the personages introduced to us there is little doubt 
that life is more of a burden than a delight. Real 
men and women they are, too, and drawn with much 
skill. The book, indeed, from a purely literary point 
of view, is charming, though it does not delight us as 
the author’s other works delight us. True, it is melan- 
choly and not uplifting, but then the author is deeply 
impressed with the sadness, the pitiful little tragedies 
of life, and we ought to feel grateful to him for 
depicting them with such strength and fervor. A 
good story, whether sombre or joyous, will always 
find readers. The best story, however, is that one in 


which, as in life, there are laughter and tears. 
N. Y. Herald. 


Green Book; or, Freedom Under the Snow, The. A 
novel. By Maurus J6kai. Translated by Mrs. 
Waugh. 487 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

In ‘‘The Green Book,’’ the great Hungarian novelist 
has written an exciting story of Russian intrigue, 
opening the scene at St. Petersburg, at the Czar’s 

brilliant court in 1825. At that time thecapital was a 

hotbed of dissension ; half the officers of the army 

were implicated in plots ayainst the throne, and 

St. Petersburg was at once the gayest and most 

dangerous city in Europe. Asa master of picturesque 

style, Maurus J6kai probably stands unrivalled in 

Eastern Europe, and Mrs. Waugh (Ellis Wright) has 

done him justice in her translation. But it is a pity 

that she does not know St. Petersburg and the Russian 
language. The novelist makes abundant use of 

Russian words, but he pronounces them as a Polish 

Jew would, and he spells them in the Hungarian 

manner. Mrs. Waugh has retained this spelling, with 

the result that many words which are now-a-days 
seen with ever-increasing frequency are hardly 
recognizable in this strange Hungarian garb. But in 
spiteof such faults the novel is intensely interesting, 
and once the reader has plunged into its excitements 
he will be reluctant to leave them until all is over. 
The author introduces several historical characters, 
among them Pushkin, the poet, who plays an impor- 
tant part in the story. The green book, from which 
the novel takes its name, is arecord containing all the 
names of the conspirators engaged in the plot against 
the Crown. The book is supposed to be in the 

possession of Zeneida, the wonderful singer and a 

favorite of the Czar, and the principal mo/if of the 

Story is the attempt of the Czar’s chief adviser and 

the head of the secret police to obtain this green 

book. How their efforts are nearly crowned with 
success, how Prince Ghedimin, the leader of the 
conspirators, is betrayed by his wife and saved by 

Zeneida, how Zeneida gets rid of the damning evi- 

dence in the green book, all this and more is told in 

Vivid, picturesque style. The book is a decided 

acquisition to the ranks of fiction and should obtain a 

large number of readers in English-speaking countries. 

London Saturday Review. 
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Horace Everett. A novel. By the Marquise Clara 
Lanza, author of ‘‘A Golden Pilgrimage,”’ etc. 
275 pp- I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

‘‘Horace Everett,’’ is the story of an American 
educated abroad by a somewhat erratic mother. Dis- 
gusted with a second marriage, which she contracts 
with a Frenchman much beneath her in position, 
Horace comes to America to make the acquaintance 
of his father’s people, the Everetts—rich New Yorkers 
—but finding his uncle (whose heir he is) and the rest 
of the Everett family absolutely uncongenial, he has 
almost decided to retnrn to England, when he meets 
and falls in love with Cynthia Mortimer. They be- 
come engaged; but almost immediately afterwards 
his mother appears on the scene, to claim his support 
and protection, her husband having robbed her of her 
property and abandoned her. With his limited in- 
come he cannot afford to marry Cynthia and also 
provide for his mother, whose tastes are luxurious in 
the extreme, so he breaks off his engagement and 
devotes himself to duty. Fortunately, his uncle dies 
shortly afterward, and with augmented income he 
pensions off his mother and marries Cynthia. The 


story is pleasantly and fluently told. 
Philadelphia Times. 


In the Crucible. By Grace Denic Litchfield, author of 
‘*Mimosa Leaves,’’ etc. The Hudson Library. 
344 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Dealing with modern society life in Washington 
this book is full of contemporaneous interest which is 
heightened by a plot in which false accusation and 
distrust, with the consequent complications incident 
to such astate of affairs, naturally follow. Russell 
Dyer, the hero, who passes through the crucible of 
the world’s hasty condemnation, is a manly fellow, as 
natural as he is strong, while Leigh Cameron, his 
sweetheart, fulfills the conception of the companion 
character. The other types are skillfully portrayed, 
the story moving consistently to a happy conclusion. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Kitty the Rag. By ‘‘Rita,’’ author of ‘‘ Sheba,’ etc. 
349 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Astory of Ireland, in which at least half of the 
characters are English. ‘‘ Kitty the Rag,’’ is a beau- 
tiful but dirty and ragged child living with her 
adopted mother, Biddy Maguire. The mystery of her 
birth is brought out in this story, and it 1s discovered 
that she is an illegitimate child ; for a long time her 
true parentage is withheld, being a great surprise 
when finally revealed. The story is one of love and 
sin, remorse and expiation. Its scenes are taken 
from the Irish hovel and the luxurious home of the 


English land-owner occasionally visiting Ireland 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Koheleth. A novel. By Lewis Austin Storrs. 265 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 89 cents. 

The story is for the most part located in New Lon- 
don, Conn., in the decadent days of the merchant 
marine and the whaling service, and is odorous of 
brine and longshore life. The antithetical characters 
of Lemuel and Hugh are intended to express the 
careers of the two sorts of men-—one bold, aggres- 
sive, confident, successful; the other introspective, 
doubting, dissatisfied, hesitating to prove and push 
himself in the battle of the desirable things of life, 
until-by sheer desperation and disappointment he is 


driven to take issue with his rival. ; 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Laodicean, A. By Thomas Hardy, author of ‘‘ Jude 
the Obscure,’’ etc. Lavender Series. 432 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

Appeared in 1881. A novel of English middle and 


lower class life. 
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Pinchbeck Goddess, A. By Mrs. J. M. Fleming (Alice 


M. Kipling). Appletons’ Town and Country - 


Library. 291 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

If the reader looks in vain for any trace of the 
Kipling genius in the story ‘‘ A Pinchbeck Goddess,’’ 
at least he will find a lively picture of Anglo-Indian 
life and of two women who turn out to be the same 
woman. One of them repressed during long years of 
girlhood by a harsh aunt, with every natural instinct 
confined, drives men away from her by her severe 
appearance and manner. The other developed after 
the aunt’s death, springing like the long-bended bow 

‘suddenly released, conceals her identity beneath false 
hair and paint and returns to India to lead a life of 
social gaiety, where only a short time before she had 
paid a visit unnoticed by anybody. Her lark has 
serious complications. Her paint and wig or some- 
thing beneath them attract attention and excite love 
which is returned by her. The difficulty is to get rid 
of the false character which she has assumed. How- 
ever, love smoothes the way and there is a happy 
ending. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, The, By 
Charles Dickens. With introduction and notes 
by Andrew Lang. With the original illustrations. 
In two volumes. Gadshill edition. The Works 
of Charles Dickens. In thirty-two volumes. 
With introductions, general essay, and notes by 
Andrew Lang. 488, 480 pp. I2mo, $2.40; by 
mail, $2.70. 

This, ihe very latest ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ marks the be- 
ginning of the ‘‘ Gadshill’’ edition of Dickens, which 
is to be completed in thirty-two volumes, under the 
editorship of Mr. Andrew Lang. The original illus- 
trations will be reproduced, and the edition promises 
to bea handsome one. Our only complaint, indeed, is 
that ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ is not given in one volume. We 
expect ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ to be bulky, and where is the 
use of perfecting thin and light papers if they are 
not employed in simplifying the publisher’s labors? 
Mr. Lang bids fair to be an agreeable editor. He ap- 
proaches his task witha light heart, provides an:intro- 
duction in his best manner, and appends as few notes 
as may be, instead of as many, and those pleasantly 
humorous in tone. London Academy. 


Red Scaur, The. A novel of manners. By P. Ander- 
son Graham, author of ‘‘ Country Pastimes for 
Boys.’’ 360 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Mr. Graham calls his story ‘‘ a novel of manners,”’ 
and so it is in so far as he depicts manners and men 
belonging to an order of things which is rapidly pass- 
ing away. Strictly speaking, there is very little plot 
in it, and some of the characters are but faintly real- 
ized. When this is said fault-finding is exhausted, 
and we have nothing but praise for the book, which 
does for Northumberland something of what Mr. 

Barrie has done for Forfarshire. It is written by one 

who has evidently a fervent love of nature. The 

bits of natural description scattered through the vol- 
ume are delightful reading. There is nothing so 
easy, and yet nothing so difficult, as this kind of 
writing ; but Mr. Graham is an easy master of it. 

Of the characters in the story one stands out beyond 

all the others inviting admiration. This is Billy 

White, the thriftless, reckless, jovial, self-satisfied 

yeoman. He isa splendid figure, and Mr. Graham is 

to be congratulated on having given the world a pic- 
ture of a man not unworthy of Fielding. Once you 
get to know Billy White you can’t forget him. ‘‘ The 

Red Scaur’’ is.a novel of manners with one full- 

drawn, artistically realized character. The manners 

are admirably depicted, the book has style, and Billy 

White is a great character. London Academy. 


NEWS. 


Romance of Old New York, A. By Edgar Fawcett 
author of ‘‘A Demoralizing Marriage,” ete’ 
204 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Mr. Fawcett certainly knows the New York of his 
own day, and he demonstrates here that he possesses 
the ability to realize the city in its infancy. The hero 
is really Aaron Burr in the period of his unrespected old 
age. The romance involvesan episode in that strange 
life and reveals a depth of tender feeling in Burr's 
nature. Fourteen years before his second marriage 
he is shown as renouncing the love of a young girk 
who would willingly have shared his life out of admir- 
ation for the man whom the public detested and her 
father had insulted in a hasty moment soon repented. 
The story is very well told and eminently readable. 

Philadelphia Press, 


Sentimental Vikings, The. By R. V. Risley. 169 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

‘‘The Sentimental Vikings’’ is a picturesque, 
but sombre, story. Doubtless the great Northmer 
were in the main as the author portrays them— 
majestic indomitable, bowing the knee to no 
man; but I fancy that they were not always quite 
so stately, quite so _ bellicose—that there were 
times when they put off their armor and enjoyed 
themselves in honest, human fashion. The author 
tells us how they feasted, but he describes a feast 
of misled warriors, not of jolly roisterers, of unbend- 
ing, fighting men, not of men who have gathered 
round the hospitable board for the sake of revelry 
and good fellowship. His descriptions are doubtless 
in harmony with the old legends of the Vikings, 
though even in some of these old legends I think that 
it would not be hard to find many a flash of humor 
and even here and there a laughable incident. 

N. Y. Herald. 


ils of Poynton, The. By Henry James, author of 
“Tales of Three Cities,” etc. 323 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

Tatterley. The Story of a Dead Man. By T. Gallon. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 311 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

‘*Tatterley’’ was Caleb Fry’s man, and so like his 
master in bodily presence, except that he worea 
patch over one useless eye, that it was easy for Caleb, 
when Tatterley died, to take to his shoes, his patch, 
and his shabby clothes, and pass amongst his old 
acquaintance for his servant. At least Mr. Tom 
Gallon tells us so, and for the sake of his lively and 
interesting story it is quite worth our while to believe 
it. Caleb was a rich old curmudgeon who had cheated 
many, but never made a friend. Amongst others he 
had cheated his nephew, appropriating his money 
and allowing him to grow up in poverty. On the 
night of Tatterley’s death he had made a will, leaving 
his money to a selfish cousin, Hector Kindon ; and it 
was under these circumstances that he suddenly 
resolved to bury his servant as Caleb Fry, and to 
watch at leisure the development of events. Such is 
the basis of the story told by this youngest recruit of 
the still surviving school of Dickens—a somewhat 
improbable, melodramatic situation, which leads toa 
strong contrast of selfish and unselfish characters under 
extraordinary conditions, and an excessive display of 
pathos and humor. The reader can argue out for 
himself what happens to the selfish Hector, to the 
unselfish nephew and his devoted sweetheart, and to 
the mock Tatterley, who, of course, lays aside his 
old self and acts with all the judgment and patience 
of Martin Chuzzlewit the elder. 

London Atheneum. 


Tracked by a Tattoo, A mystery. By Fergus Hume. 
Author of ‘‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, 
etc. 316 pp. 12mo, gocents; by mail, $1.02. 

Lovers of the novel of mystery and crime will find 
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something very much to their liking in ‘‘ Tracked by 
aTattoo.’’ The author of the famous ‘‘ Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab’’ has never produced a more intricate 
or ingenious puzzle than this. A naughty baronet, 
as wicked, in fact, as baronets always are in fiction, 
has been found murdered in a low public-house in 
the Seven Dials. The crime had been committed in 
a decidedly peculiar manner. When his dead body is 
discovered, it is found that on his arm a strange 
device had been tattooed immediately before his 
death, and the theory of the doctors is that the opera- 
tion of tattooing had been performed with a poisoned 
needle. His only visitor during his brief stay in the 
room in which he died had been a negro ; but when 
Mr. Fanks, the great detective, arrives upon the 
scene, he discovers that the dead man’s body is in 
charge of a mysterious medical man whose name ‘does 
not appear upon the register, and whom he forthwith 
suspects of being concerned in the crime. By-and- 
by, suspicion attaches itself to a whole army of men 
and women who have had relations with the erring 
baronet in his lifetime, or who derived profit from 
his death. Mr. Fergus Hume manages his plot with 
extreme adroitness, and whilst apparently leading the 
reader upon a hundred tracks which result in nothing, 
is all the while bringing him closer to the real kernel 
of the mystery. There is, of course, a love-story 
interwoven with the crime; but we confess we do 
not like Mr. Hume’s love-making. His strength lies 
in the skilful construction of a very intricate problem, 
and in the dexterity and completeness with which he 
solves it to the satisfaction of his readers. 

London Speaker. 


Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. By Olive Schrei- 
ner, author of ‘‘The Story of an African Farm,”’ 
etc. With a frontispiece. 133 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Miss Schreiner revives in this book something of 
an allegorical method which belonged to her ‘‘ Story 
ofan African Farm,’’ and which she has employed 
even more exclusively in her later books. But there 
is a strong ethical idea at the bottom of her visionary 
scheme, and in the present instance she has kept her 
ideality extraordinarily real and tangible. A less 
gifted writer would have gone to pieces utterly over 
such a conception as is here set forth. Trooper Peter 
Halket, lost on the wide veldt and sunk in dreams of 
material prosperity as he gazes into his fire, is sur- 
prised by Christ and saved from his selfish plans by 
the strenuous pleadings of his divine Visitant. The 
pleadings are not direct until toward the end of the 
colloquy. Up to that point they are implied in the 
terrific charges brought against the whites in Africa 
by this sorrowing Christ. The trooper is moved, and 
in the second part of the book we find him protesting 
against the murder of a black man caught on the 
veldt, helping the man to escape when protest has 
been in vain, and meeting his own death then at the 
hands of the captain of his troop. To have worked 
out a drama like this, with its supernatural element, 
and yet to have kept it as sane and convincing as 
though it were a mere matter of fact, is surely to 
have succeeded where nine authors out of ten would 
have failed. Never has Olive Schreiner written more 
clearly, more convincingly, with more passion and 
eloquence. N.Y. Tribune. 


Under Many Flags; or, Stories of Scottish Adventures. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of ‘‘ England 
at War,’ etc. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 
236 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


Adventurous Scots from the fifteenth to the eight- 
eenth century are briefly described from the Scotch 
guard of the French Kings to James Keith, the Prus- 
Sian marshal. John Law and William Paterson who 
founded the bank of England are included. 
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Urban Dialogues. By Louis Evan Shipman. Illustra- 
ted. 115 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


There is rather more matter than style in these 
essays, although style is not lacking. After the silken 
rustle of the ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues,’’ the average dialogue 
hints of starch. But it is a very ‘‘ stylish ’’ little book 
with its quiet cover, its broad margins, its black type, 
its heavy paper, and with Mr. Gibson's pictures to 
accentuate its severely excellent taste. NM. Y. Zimes. 


Voyage of the Rattletrap, The. By Hayden Carruth, 
author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Jones,’’ etc. II- 
lustrated by H. M. Wilder. 207 pp. I2mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


Weighed in the Balance. By Harry Lander. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

‘‘Weighed in the Balance’’ is a curious tale and 
one that has a peculiar fascination. It tells of a 
young Englishman who, starting out with money in 
plenty, lost it all through unfortunate business ven- 
tures. He had a money-getting brother who con- 
tinually made money while he lost. Finally he 
comes to America and here endeavors in varions ways- 
to recover his losses. The narrative is interesting. 
It is well written and one cannot but take a genuine 


interest in Norton and his misfortunes. 
Hartford Post. 


363 pp. 


By Clive Holland, author of 
I30 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; 


Writer of Fiction, A. 
‘* My Japanese Wife.”’ 
by mail, 84 cents. 


‘‘A Writer of Fiction’’ is a very strong story. 
It takes hold of one at once and enlists the 
sympathies while continually stimulating the inter- 
est. It is a pitiful tale, but its great probability 
impresses itself upon the reader. Clive Holland has 
used his material excellently in this tale. One’s 
throat aches as he reads of poor John March Cardew, 
trying to keep up the reputation which had floated 
twenty novels, but which was at last being engulfed 
by the newer men, the newer ways. With blurred 
eyes, too, does one follow his splendid wife about the 
petty tasks of her poor dwelling, see with her the 
scanty store of guineas left and enter into her dreads 
and her fears. As the shadows blacken around the 
little household and no relieving hand is stretched out 
to them, one can hardly wonder that the cry against 
fate, against the rich in this world, is uttered in the 
heart, even if choked before it reaches the tongue. 
Still in all, does the hopeful yet helpless wife and 
mother maintain her trust in that Providence which 
had so long sustained her. And after the death of 
her poor, overworked husband, the thing she did was 
noble. Her memory of the dead was precious to her 
and far greater than money in plenty, even in her 
extremity. The tale is simple, but it touches deep 
emotions, complex motives of action and holds 
through all to a belief in an overruling good. 

Flartford Post. 


Wives in Exile. A Comedy in Romance. By William 
Sharp, author of ‘‘The Gypsy Christ, and Other 
Tales,” etc. 329 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

The plot is unique, though simple. Two young 
wives of surpassing beauty, whose husbands never- 
theless become restless in the chains of love and 
make pretexts for fortnights in London and bachelor 
yachting parties to Norway, resolve to turn the tables 
and to go off in dual solitude on a yacht manned, if 
the expression be admissible, by a crew of women. 
An enchanting voyage along the Irish and Scottish 
coasts, some hairbreadth escapes, pursuit by the 
eluded husbands, and a happy reunion after great 
peril, make up the story. N.Y. Times. 
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Wormwood. 


author of 


A Drama of Paris. By Marie Corelli, 

‘*A Romance of Two Worlds,”’ etc. 
Monarch Series. 352 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


This is an authorized edition. 

is dealt with in it. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 

Chansons, Poesies et Jeux. Francais pour les Enfants 
Américains. Composés et Recueillis, par Agnes 
Godfrey Gay. 76 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 50 cents ; 
by mail, 60 cents. 

French songs and plays for children, in which the 
author, in order to make the exercises more useful to 
pupils learning to speak the language, has left e mute 
silent as it is in speech instead of vocalizing it as is 
done by the French in singing. 


PERIODICALS. 
An Illustrated Quarterly. Vol- 
344 pp. quarto, $1.10; 


The absinthe habit 


Yellow Book, The. 
ume XII. January, 1897. 
by mail, $1.24. 

A better number of the Yellow Book than the 
present has not been issued, so far as the literary por- 
tion isconcerned. Not only is the list of well-known 
names quite formidable, but the writers represented 
are at their best and the subjects chosen also happen 
to be interesting. The number opens with a poem 
by William Watson, which is followed by an interest- 
ing paper by Henry James, entitled ‘‘She and He: 
Recent Documents,’’ and discussing the relations of 
George Sand and Alfred de Musset. ‘‘ My Note-Book 
in the Weald,”’ by Ménie Muriel Dowie, is amusing, 
the waiter’s story being the best of the three extracts 
from the note-book. ‘‘ The Unka,’’ by F. A. Swetten- 
ham, C. M. G., is a capital monkey story. Among 
the other contributors are Henry Harland, E. Nesbit, 
Lena Milman, and Kenneth Grahame. Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne contributes two ‘* prose fancies,’’ the 
first called ‘‘The Silver Girl,’’ which ends with a 
poem, and the other ‘‘Words Written to Music,’’ 
which is about three-and-sixpenny dinners accom- 
panied by an orchestra. The illustrations are not 
quite so yellow-bookish as they used to be—that 
is tosay, the reader can see almost at first sight what 
is meant to be conveyed in the pictures. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


The Wisdom of Fools. By Margaret Deland. 

The Letters of Francis Hume. Edited by Alice Brown. 

The Open Mystery: A Reading of the Mosaic Story. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

Miss Archer Archer. By Clara Louise Burnham. 

Reminiscences and Letters of Caroline C. Briggs. By George 
S. Merriam. 

The Young Mountaineers. 

France under Louis XV. By James Breck Perkins. 

A Dictionary of American Authors. By Oscar Fay Adams. 

The Ruins of Ancient Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. 

Collected and translated by Washington 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. 


Navaho Legends, 
Matthews 


A Student’s Edition of Bryant's Translation of the Iliad. 


EDWARD ARNOLD: 

The Beggars of Paris. 
Herschell. 

Soldiering and Surveying in British East Africa. 
Macdonald, R. E. 

On Veldt and Farm. By Frances Macnab. 

Wild Norway with Chapters on the Swedish Highlands, 
Spitzbergen and Denmark. By Abel Chapman. 

A Devotee. By Mary Cholmondeley. 

Fish Tales—and Some True Ones. By Bradnock Hall. 

Memories of the Months. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M. 

A Sunshine Trip. 
Bottome. 


Translated from the French by Lady 


By Major 


Glimpses of the Orient. By Margaret 


NEWS. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 
The Plant World. 
Curious Homes and their Tenants. 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. Ober. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. By Ella B. Kirk. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By O. P. Austin. 

Natural History Readers. 5 vols. By J. F. Troeger. 

The Hallof Shells. By Mrs. A.S. Hardy. 

Lads’ Love. By S. R. Crockett. 

Uncle Bernac: A Romance of the Empire. By 
Doyle. 

The Third Violet. By Stephen Crane. 

Barbary Blomberg. By Georg Ebers. 

Perfection City. By Mrs. Orpen. 

A Spotless Reputation. By D. Gerard. 

A Galahad of the Greeks. By S, Levett Yeats. 

Marietta’s Marriage. By W. E. Norris. 

Dear Faustina. By Rhoda Broughton. 

‘The Sun of Saratoga. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 

The Youth of the Great Elector and The Reign of the Great 
Elector. By Louisa Muhlbach, 

Jason Edwards. By Hamlin Garland. 

Some Masters of Lithography. By Atherton Curtis. 

Cyprian : His Life, His Times. By Dr. Benson. 


By Frank Vincent. 
By James Carter Beard. 


A. Conan 


JOHN LANE: 
Patience Sparhawk and Her ‘Times. 
Broken Away. By Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw. 

By W. J. Locke. 

By A. J. Dawson. 

By Laurence Housman. 


By Gertrude Atherton. 


Derelicts. 

Middle Greyness. 

Gods and Their Makers. 

Max. By Julian Croskey. 

Symphonies. By George Egerton. 

Poor Human Nature. By Ella Darcy. 

London Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction. By 
Rachael Chapman. 


Elizabeth 


The Course of Fate. 


In ancient times there stood a city 
O’erlooking far a sea sublime ; 
No poet’s voice, no minstrel’s ditty, 
More sings its praise in swelling rhyme: 
For there, where once in radiant glory 
Shone all the land, 
Gaunt shadows hover o’er the hoary 
Basilics grand. 


Down the frail walls that gird the waters, 
The shadows glide— 

As if of Darkness spectre-daughters, 
They swiftly stride. 

No life these stony monarchs harbor, 
No ripple stirs that silent sea, 

For ages not yon mossy arbor 
Resounded with felicity. 


’Tis thus the human heart forever 
Seems to my mind’s enquiring gaze: 
No mystic magic may dissever 
The stricken soul from mishap’s maze. 
When once the soul in radiant beauty 
Up-soared—and fell, 
Remains alone the sombre duty 
Its fall to tell. 


And thro’ the heart—O woe unceasing !— 

Mad memories throng ; : 
With thoughts that, ne’er their sway releasing, 

Sting like a thong ; 
Until at last has ceased the throbbing, 

When tranquil is the heart once more, 
Until at last has ceased the sobbing, 

And all is o’er. : 

From “ Echoes of Halcyon Days,’ 
by Maximus A. Lesser. 
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